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cxxvi Journal of the Anthropological Society. 

From the Editor — Medical Press and Circular, March 1 1 . 

From Kenneth E. H. Mackenzie, Esq. — Why should an Atheist 

fear to die 1 By George Jacob Holyoake. 
From Dr. James Hunt, F.S.A., F.A.S.L. — Observations Microscopiques 

sur la Chevelure. By M. Pruner-Bey. 
From the Society — Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

Thanks were voted to the donors. 

The death of Prof, van der Hoeven, Honorary Fellow of the So- 
ciety, was announced. 

The Rev. J. G. Wood exhibited several articles of Fijian and Afri- 
can costume, ornaments, and photographs. 

Mr. Brebner exhibited a photograph of a fat woman, now exhibit- 
ing in London, and stated that the muscle of her arm measured 
twenty-six inches, and that of the thigh, three feet six inches in cir- 
cumference, and the girth of the body, seven feet. She was only 
eighteen years of age, rather good-looking, and was stated to weigh 
forty stone. 

Dr. Beigel said that the specimen of albinism, of which a photo- 
graph was exhibited by Mr. Wood, was, in his opinion of great in- 
terest from a medical point of view. We had been accustomed to 
consider that albinism occurred only in the Negro ; but that was not 
the case. Albinism was a disappearance of the colouring matter of 
the skin, of which there were many instances among Europeans, but, 
of course they were not so marked as in the Negro. The specimen ex- 
hibited showed the defect in the colouring matter very clearly. Abra- 
sion or lesion of the skin of a Negro, even a cut finger, would pro- 
duce albinism, because the colouring matter would be lost. 

The President called upon the members to express their obligation 
to Mr. Wood, and hearty recognition of his services, which was cor- 
dially responded to, and at the same time offered him the assistance 
of the Society in his researches. 

The Director announced that the Council had resolved that a di- 
ploma should be prepared for presentation to all the Fellows of the 
Society. The diploma would supersede the ordinary letter which 
had been sent to each member on his election announcing his admis- 
sion to the Society. It would, in all respects, be more worthy and 
suitable for exhibition than the letter for admission which had been 
used hitherto. 

The following paper was then read : — 

Europeans, and their Descendants in North America. By James 
McGrigor Allan, Esq., F.A.S.L.'"' 

" Race is everything in human affairs." — Knox. 

Who are the Americans 1 Science replies at once, the natives, or 
aborigines of America. The title belongs equally to the Esquimaux, 
who, dwelling in regions of eternal snow, are not fair (as they 

* [The Editor of the Journal regrets that considerations of space have 
rendered it necessary to abridge this interesting paper, in particular, by 
omitting many apt citations and illustrations used by the author.] 
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ought to have been, according to the climatic theory of Hipocrates, 
endorsed by Buffon, Dr. Moore, and others) ; and the various tribes of 
red or copper-coloured men, who peopled that vast continent from 
north to south. On the discovery of America, the natives were com- 
puted at a hundred millions. Nov), there are not more than from 
ten to eleven millions. Two hundred years ago, the United States 
territoi-y contained five millions. Noio, there are not more than 
350,000. Strange as it may appear, the native, and rapidly diminish- 
ing races, are not called Americans, but Indians ; probably per- 
petuating the mistake of Columbus, who thought he had discovered 
a portion of India. The word American is now used to denote alien 
races which have settled on American soil. Here, again, we are 
somewhat puzzled to know — Who are the Americans 1 So many co- 
lonising races may justly lay claim to that title. Europe is repre- 
sented in the New World by Spaniards, Portuguese, French, English, 
Scotch, Irish, Germans, Danes, etc. Africa is represented by four 
millions and a half of Negroes ; Asia, by some fifty or sixty thousand 
Chinese. Thus, we have four distinct and antagonistic anthropolo- 
gical types on American soil. White, black, red, and yellow men, 
— very well characterised in Mr. Hepworth Dixon's New America, by 
illustrations of H. W. Longfellow, poet, Boston ; Eli Brown, waiter, 
Richmond ; Spotted-Dog, savage, Eocky Mountains ; and Loo-Sing, 
laundry boy, Nevada. " Under what circumstances," asks Mr. Dixon, 
"will they blend into a common stock?" Dr. Knox would reply, 
" Under no circumstances whatever." 

Regarding the white races alone, America presents to the anthro- 
pologist, a huge battle-field, displaying a practical illustration of the 
race-antagonism insisted on by Dr. Knox, and of Mr. Darwin's grand 
hypothesis of " Natural Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured 
Races in the Struggle for Life." Without dwelling on the contest 
between the various European and native races, the conflict between 
France and England, transferred from America to India, (and possibly 
about to be renewed in Africa) the fight between the mother-country 
and the colonies ; the wars with the United States ; the Negro and 
Indian questions ; contingent disagreements between the United States 
and the dominion of Canada ; the idea that the European races which 
muster so strongly in North America, will ever so far forget their 
nature as to live in permanent peace with one another, or amalgamate 
into one homogeneous race, appears to me the dream of an amiable 
philanthropic enthusiast, who either will not, or cannot master his 
anthropological alphabet. The day may come when the nations shall 
lay aside the sword and learn the art of war no more. Probably, it 
will be the same day on which the wolf and the lamb shall dwell to- 
gether, the leopard shall change his sjwts, and the iEthiop the colour 
of his skin ! Judging from experience, that happy day will not arrive 
while there are any Irish in America. 

When we speak of Americans in popular phraseology, we do not 
refer to the Empire of Brazil, whose territory is nearly as large as 
Europe, or to Peru, Bolivia, Chili, and other South American rejjublics ; 
or to Mexico, or even to the dwellers in British American territory, 
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equalling, if not exceeding, the United States in magnitude. We are 
understood to mean that great Anglo-Saxon colony, which separated 
from the mother-country not a hundred years ago, and now, under 
the title of the United States of North America, claims to be the 
chief power, fitting rej>resentative, and ultimate controller of the 
destinies of the whole continent. The United States men say : "We 
are the genuine native-born Americans." So far as their rapid progress 
and political importance are concerned, they may — as constituting by 
far the greatest power on the continent — prefer with some justice a 
claim — not to monopolise — but especially to deserve the title of 
Americans. When we, as anthropologists, putting aside and rising 
above petty political, insular, and social prejudices, regard this great 
transatlantic people, our impressions must be of a mingled character. 
We behold men of our own race literally anticipating the utterance 
of the illustrious Gibbon, and " escaping across the ocean, carrying to 
a new world their institutions, religions, and laws." We see the 
descendants of our common forefathers, in the true spirit of the men 
who charged at Naseby and Marston Moor, defying a corrupt and de- 
sj>otic government, winning their own freedom, and placing the 
glorious principle of liberty on a broader basis throughout the world. 
We see this people, since the Declaration of Independence, advancing 
with such rapid strides, that, to ordinary observation, their present 
preeminence among nations, is a matter of marvel, not easily ac- 
counted for on the obvious principles of political economy. It is 
impossible for an intelligent, impartial Briton to travel through the 
United States and not feel a glow of honest pride, when he reflects 
that the majority of the thirty millions which compose this great 
nation are of his own race. John Bull must feel proud when he looks 
at the dimensions of his big strapping son Jonathan. The evidences 
of Anglo-Saxon energy are grandly illustrated in the United States of 
America. 

On the other hand, it somewhat checks our pride to see the faults 
and failings of our race equally displayed, or even exaggerated to 
caricature on American soil. I am a good deal astonished when I 
hear Europeans and Americans alike, speaking of the latter as if they 
were a people sui generis — a race utterly distinct from any in Europe ! 
As if the white American ever could be any other than a trans- 
planted European ! American character, if closely scrutinised, will 
appear nothing more than European character changed, modified, or 
developed by new conditions of existence. So long as the race re- 
mains pure, does not mingle with African, aboriginal, or Asiatic blood, 
the American colonist cannot differ materially either in character or 
2)hysique, from the European race or races to which he belongs. It 
may be objected : " The American character is now very different from 
the English." I dispute the assertion. How, or in what respect do 
they differ 1 " Oh ! Americans are proverbially self-sufficient, con- 
ceited, fond of boasting." Granted ! Do we not discern here, the 
characteristics of our own race 1 For an Englishman to accuse a 
Yankee of boasting, is — to use a homely but expressive simile — like 
the pot calling the kettle black. Knox defines the Saxon as of all 
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others the most outrageously boasting, arrogant, self-sufficient beyond 
endurance, holding in utter contempt all other races, and all other 
men." The pride of the Englishman is proverbial. He classifies all 
the dark races as " niggers," and despises them as heathens and bar- 
barians. It is said that a continental European even prefers the more 
obtrusive, humorous, loquacious, inquisitive manner of the Yankee, 
(who, by his rapid fire of cross-questions, frankly proclaims that he 
thinks the stranger " very small potatoes" compared with himself,) as 
the minor and more tolerable infliction, compared with the calm, sto- 
lid, supercilious air of self-conscious superiority assumed by the silent 
Englishman. The Yankee shows by his " tall talk" that he considers 
it worth his trouble to impress his own superiority upon the stranger. 
The Englishman appears to indicate that his superiority is too self- 
evident to need verbal assertion. 

The Anglo-Saxon appears to be the only race which has practically 
solved the problem of constitutional freedom. Naturally, he is rather 
proud of this achievement. The utterances of self-glorification pro- 
ceeding from John Bull and Brother Jonathan are not materially 
different. 

It is difficult to decide which nation best or worst illustrates the 
combative spirit and love of conquest, so characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. We stand foremost among European nations in conquer- 
ing and colonising, — in the attempt to extend our race and our 
dominion over the whole world, lacquering over our filibustering 
propensities by the flimsy pretence of philanthropic and religious 
motives. The Anglo-Saxon thinks he can permanently establish and 
naturalise his race, not merely in America, but in all temperate cli- 
mates not within, or in close proximity to, the tropics. And a con- 
siderable number of old women of both sexes believe it. As an an- 
thropologist, I doubt it. British settlers, whose mission is to teach 
the nations how to live, have not left one native alive in Tasmania ; 
and will, no doubt, some day, make a clean sweep of all the native 
men, women, children, and kangaroos in Australia. In Van Dieman's 
Land, the civilising and Christianising process went on " with a ven- 
geance." The white inhabitants will then call themselves true-born na- 
tive Australians, and take the first opportunity of declaring themselves 
nationally independent. It will be the same in New Zealand, at the 
Cape, and in our other colonies ; always provided that climate does 
not unkindly interfere with this curious Anglo-Saxon " little game" 
of Christianising and civilising savage lands. Not one in ten thousand 
doubts that such a system of colonisation will eventually succeed,— 
that it deserves to succeed ! The Anglo-Saxon is everywhere the 
same. Strong, active, enterprising, industrious, courageous ; full of 
unbounded self-confidence, he laughs at the most serious obstacles. 
Even the lessons of experience are disregarded. The Saxon grasps 
at universal conquest ; and laughs to scorn the bare suggestion that 
his benevolent intentions respecting indigenous races can be ulti- 
mately frustrated by the inexorable laws of Nature. 

In our scientific view of transplanted races, it is of no consequence 
that, after a certain number of years, the emigrants throw off alle- 
vol. vi. k 
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giance to the parent state, and become politically independent. From 
an anthropological point of view, they, are, and must remain while 
they exist, racial colonies ! I shall endeavour to show that the United 
States' people, in spite of the episode in their political history, which 
resulted in national independence, have never been, and never can be, 
racially independent of Europe, so long as European blood prevails ; 
that they constitute still, par excellence, a colony in which the Anglo- 
Saxon element at present predominates ; that whether we consider 
physique, intellect, character, literature, laws, religion, institutions of 
every kind, these descendants of transplanted Europeans are, and, so 
long as they maintain purity of breed, must remain a European co- 
lony, physically, morally, and intellectually recruited and sustained 
from the country of their forefathers ! 

First, as to the physical characteristics which immediately attract 
our notice, Dr. Hunt, in his paper (Anthrop. Rev., Oct. 1866), rightly 
characterises, as " some wonderful information," the following state- 
ments of Mr. Andrew Murray : — " We have seen a race of man formed 
under our own eyes, the Anglo-, or rather, the Europeo-American 
nation, as distinct and well-marked a race as any other ; and yet the 
change has been effected over the whole region in which it occurs at 
the same time. The race has apparently not been produced by an 
American being born from an Englishman, and then by his propagating 
young Americans ; but hundreds of thousands have had the same 
impress affixed upon them over the length and breadth of the land at 
the same time." " There he is, a nation, per se, known to Punch, — 
known to passport officers, — known to ourselves, — easily identified, 
easily figured, and easily caricatured." Dr. Hunt remarks, that " it 
is useless to attempt to argue seriously with an author who uses the 
words 'race,' 'nation,' and 'type,' as convertible terms. Nor need I 
dwell on the opinions of a writer who seems to have taken his know- 
ledge of anthropological types from Ptmch." After characterising the 
statement, that the Europeo-American j)eople are " as well-marked a 
race as any other," as " really melancholy," put forth as science, Dr. 
Hunt adds : " The change observed in Europeans who have settled 
in America, is both a delicate and difficult subject." Our President 
does not deny the change in many cases, hut believes it to be " not 
of that uniform character which the author asserts." Dr. Hunt is 
"of opinion that the types at present existing in America are as 
diverse as those now existing in those portions of Europe from which 
they originally departed." 

Having lived the greater part of my life in America, I can, so far 
as my personal experience goes, endorse Dr. Hunt's observations. 
The United States people may be called a Europeo-Africo-Asiatico- 
American nation (a definition which also applies, in a comprehensive 
sense, to the British empire) ; but to speak of them as a Europeo- 
American race is preposterous ! In this vast continent, in the adja- 
cent islands, even within the confines of the great Anglo-Saxon re- 
public, are displayed, often more strongly marked than in the Old 
World, all phases of European type, nationality, character, and race. 
In America, indeed, paradoxical as it may at first view appear, the 
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anthropologist may study races frequently to more advantage than in 
their native homes, because the impress affixed by European govern- 
ments, more or less antagonistic to racial instincts, is removed on 
Transatlantic soil. There, the Celtic man, whether French, Irish, 
Welsh, or Highlander ; the Saxon — whether Dutch, English or Scotch, 
— the South German, and other European races, appear in their true 
characters, more or less modified, developed, or exaggerated, by what 
Americans call their "surroundings." 

The typical Anglo-Saxon who takes no account of climate, — who 
laughs to scorn the idea that such a trivial thing as Nature should 
interfere to rescue the dark races from his protection, and to hinder 
him from playing his favourite filibustering game of colonising foreign 
lands, and enslaving or exterminating the natives, — sees plenty of 
strong, robust men and women in America, and ridicules the state- 
ment of physical deterioration. Yet, in what sense are such speci- 
mens American, when one parent, or both parents, may have emi- 
grated from the old country 1 Brother Jonathan crowed over the 
fight between Heenan and Sayers. Saxons in England and Saxons 
in America regarded as an international combat this celebrated prize- 
fight, which America claimed as a victor}' for Heenan, while England 
made it a drawn battle. Call it which you please. Heenan, who 
was a much bigger man than Sayers, is an Irish American. The 
battles between British and United States troops have simply been 
battles in which Celt and Saxon were arrayed against Celt and Saxon. 
That Americans, even as they are, recruited and sustained by Euro- 
pean blood, are decidedly thinner, less robust, and less healthy, than 
Europeans, is a fact of daily observation, which it does not need a 
visit to America to verify. The well-known caricatures of John Bull 
as a portly, corpulent old gentleman, and Brother Jonathan as a lean, 
dyspeptic-looking, Ian thorn-jawed subject, if not accurate anthropo- 
logical portraits, are so far true, that they certainly attest the vital 
distinctions in physique actually existing between the British and 
American Saxons and Celts. The earlier loss of hair and teeth in 
America is also a significant fact. Dentists make fortunes rapidly in 
the United States. A dentist told me recently that the most im- 
portant and skilful inventions in his art came from America. The 
lack of corporeal development, of plumpness and rotundity, both in 
men and women, is well known to Americans. They not only admit, 
but are rather proud of the fact, adducing it as an instance of a more 
intellectual, spiritual, and ethereal nature than our own, and forming 
their ideas of female beauty in accordance with the transatlantic type. 
They laugh at John Bull, and caricature his stoutness, which is, in 
their eyes, as offensive as the lean, half-starved appearance of Brother 
Jonathan is to us. 

The deficiency of muscular fibre and cellular tissue is particularly 
remarkable in American women, and it is curious to note how dif- 
ferently this fact is treated by British and Americans. The full de- 
velopment of the female bosom (justly considered as an absolute 
essential to a beautiful figure), is far less frequent in America than 
in Europe. I suspect this to be the principal reason why, in the 
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United States, full evening dress is the exception, not the rule, with 
ladies. Americans, with characteristic gallantry, attribute this con- 
formation of the female bust to the greater delicacy of the American 
type of beauty. The fact itself is indisputable. The late Judge 
Haliburtou pointedly alludes to it in Sam, Slide. The late eminent 
American author, Nathaniel Hawthorne, gave great offence in his last 
work, Our Old Home, by his wive strictures on English beauty, and 
the stoutness of English men and women. [The author here gave a 
series of extracts, furnishing interesting evidence on these points.] 

Mr. Hep worth Dixon, in his New America, says that, in pious Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, no less than in wicked New Orleans and New 
York, the rule as to number of children is rather that of Paris than 
of London. Various reasons are assigned for the increasing unwil- 
lingness of American ladies to become mothers. I am disposed to 
attribute the chief cause to the delicacy of health produced by cli- 
mate, rendering women unwilling to undergo the risk attending preg- 
nancy, parturition, and the fatigue of fulfilling the maternal func- 
tions. We must, however, remember that ladies in Europe shirk the 
maternal duties, as far as lactation is concerned. It is fortunate, for 
the preservation of the race, that the more natural life of the humbler 
classes in rural districts, compensates for the sterility of ladies, and 
the waste of infant life through the neglect of fashionable mothers in 
towns ; that women are still produced sufficiently healthy to dis- 
charge the double maternal duties imposed upon them by their social 
superiors, and who are able to nurse respective^ two children more 
easily than the delicate lady can nurse one child. Nature appears to 
have erred in providing some mothers with lacteal glands ! It is re- 
markable that the persistent abdication of a mother's duties should 
be found quite compatible with the exemplification of ' woman's mis- 
sion.' An unsophisticated person might imagine it more consistent 
with the prevention of cruelty to animals, for a woman to abstain 
from becoming a mother, rather than to have a number of children, 
and bribe another woman to nurse them and neglect her own offspring. 
" Now what, if this be true," says Mr. Dixon, " can be the end of 
such a fashion among the upper classes, except the rapid displacement 
of the old American stock?" 

Americans certainly do not lose fat for want of good living, for 
they live on a most generous scale. I have heard an Englishman ex- 
press his astonishment at seeing a young American lady (whom, from 
the pallor of her complexion, he imagined an interesting invalid) de- 
molishing a rumpsteak at breakfast. Of course, we must not judge 
of a people only by the dwellers in cities. But a fair comparison 
may be instituted between the occupants of British and American 
cities. Having left my native country in infancy, I saw England, to 
all intents and purposes, for the first time when I landed in Liver- 
pool in 1852. The square-set, robust figures and florid complexions 
of the British, I had noticed on board the steamer. At Liverpool, I 
saw, in the frequency of such types, in the full development of the 
female figures, and rosy cheeks of the women, abundant proof that 
the English were more healthy than our American cousins. I was 
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especially struck with three things : the stout, healthy, square-built, 
rubicund men and women, so different from the American type in 
New York • the number and wretchedness of the beggars ; and the 
large size of the dray -horses.' 1 ' American women are extremely beau- 
tiful in youth, but they soon fade. The beauty of the second youth, 
so frequent in England, is comparatively rare in the United States. 
Health is an absolute essential to beauty, and perhaps no climate is 
more favourable to the preservation of a fine complexion than that of 
England. English women possess good constitutions, which maintain 
beauty to the autumn of life. They are the mothers of men who 
have carried the flag of Old England round the world. 

The precocity of American children, — the early age at which mar- 
riage is contracted, — the greater rapidity with which the course of 
life is passed over, as compared with Europe, — are all interesting an- 
thropological facts, testifying to the effect of climate on transplanted 
races. An American boy is more advanced than an English boy of 
the same age, because he is more mature. He enters on life earlier, 
and has done with it sooner, for the same reasons. An American at 
forty is often as blase, as old, mentally and physically, as a European 
at sixty. The former lives faster in every sense, and crowds into a 
given period a greater and more multifarious experience of life than 
the European. An American once admitted to me, that nothing 
struck him more forcibly, on his return from England, than the for- 
wardness of young Americans. The independence of little chits, 
who in Europe would have been in the nursery, astonished him. " In 
fact," said he, " in the United States there are no children." I think 
this youthful precocity is not confined to America. It is observed, 
more or less, in Australia, and other Anglo-Saxon colonies. In the 
United States, parental authority is laid aside much sooner than in 
Europe. In some instances, it would be more correct to say, parental 
authority is never assumed, and does not exist. Young people begin 
to act independently, to manage their love-affairs for themselves, 
arrange their marriages, and regulate their worldly careers, at an 
age which appears preposterously premature to European prejudices. 
Youth, in short, is more fleeting. Women are aw r are that their charms 
will soon be on the wane. Hence, in America, married ladies cease 
going into society much earlier than in Europe, — a fact admitted by 
the late N. P. Willis, and other American writers. 

The jealousies between the two nations are curious and significant 
to the anthropologist, who looks below the surface of laws, religions, 
government, institutions, society, to the racial characters which de- 
termine all these. The Chinese do not perceive any great distinctions 
between us and our American cousins, whom they style " second-chop 
English." Unscientific British and Americans (taught to regard each 
other through the distorting lens of national jurejudices, founded on 
geographical separation and political distinctions) make mountains 

* I never saw any of these immense horses in America. Why has such a 
valuable animal not been transplanted ? Is the reason to be sought in the 
fact that the English dray-horse can no more thrive in America, than an 
Englishman can preserve his rotundity in that climate? 
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out of molehills, and reciprocally misconceive respective characteristics. 
Each accuses the other of faults common to both sections of one and 
the same race. For example, neither entertains a doubt that his 
nation is the greatest in the world. The American is thin-skinned ; 
particularly susceptible, tetchy, and intolerant of criticism on his 
country. If John Bull does not resemble him exactly on this point, 
it is not because he is less patriotic, but because, in his stolid Saxon 
self-complacency, the old gentleman cannot believe that his self- 
evident superiority can be seriously disputed. John can repose on 
his laurels. He has won so many prize-fights that he can afford, in 
his mature age, to take life easily. He may even decline to fight in 
every quarrel, which periodically convulses Christendom, without any 
imputations on his courage. If John Bull laughs, till his jolly old 
sides ache, when a Celtic doctor, Monsieur Ledru Bollin, assures him 
gravely that he is in a deep decline, and that his constitution is 
breaking up ; the bare hint of any weakness in his constitution makes 
Master Jonathan furious. He is like a youth who thinks it manly to 
be sudden and quick in quarrel. In some African tribes, it is the 
sign of having arrived at the age of manhood (equivalent to assuming 
the virile robe in ancient Borne), for the young savage to go home 
and beat his mother. Young Jonathan has a pleasant, wild way of 
asserting his own independence, by occasionally shaking his fist in 
the face of his mother — Britannia. 

Surprise is often expressed that the American mind does not differ 
more from the English or European mind. The political importance 
of the United States, the divisions between that country and Britain, 
the three thousand miles of ocean which separate the Old from the 
New World, lead the majority to cherish the iirqwession that an 
American, or United States man, must differ materially, and in all 
respects, from an Englishman or a European ! Yet the study of 
American character shows these distinctions to be superficial, and 
neither radical nor profound. Mr. W. Clark Russell, in The Broad- 
way, September, 1867, observes :" The Americans have as yet, pro- 
perly speaking, no literature of their own. American intellect, as 
yet, possesses no marked feature, — no idiosyncracy. Irving, Prescott, 
Longfellow, Bancroft, Cooper, — the finest specimens of their literary 
men, — are eminently English." The writer proceeds to account for 
a fact, which he seems to think sufficiently strange to require some 
explanation. To the anthropologist who thinks " Race is everything 
in human affairs," it is not wonderful that American resembles Eng- 
lish literature. It would be very wonderful if it did not, since 
Americans are no more than transplanted Europeans. An English- 
man or Welshman, Scotchman or Irishman, may go to America, re- 
pudiate his allegiance to Britain, curse his native land, abuse her 
institutions, call himself an American ; but unless he could change 
his blood, nature, race, he cannot change his Celtic or Saxon cha- 
racter. The various manifestations of American intellect in litera- 
ture, art, science, religion, laws, culture, society, prove that the great 
transatlantic republic is physically, mentally, morally, — in short, 
racially, — a European colony ! Hence, the sensitiveness to European 
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criticism, and the European pilgrimage which every respectable 
American tries to perform. The intellectual come to Europe to gra- 
tify sincere yearnings and aspirations. The " upper ten thousand" 
come for the same reason that ladies wear bundles of false hair over 
the occipital region of the skull, covering the little brain, — because it 
is the fashion. The intellectual aristocracy of America is, as a matter 
of course, especially modelled on the European type. The more 
cultivated the mind, the more European it becomes. The intelligent, 
educated American who studies the history of his race, must go back 
to a time beyond Bunker's Hill, — before the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, — before the great Anglo-Saxon race had divided its blood 
into two great currents. Bright as are the pages in the history of 
the United States, the chronicle is too brief to satisfy the mind of the 
student thirsting to drink at the great fountain of human history. 
It is not surprising that the cultivated American is overjoyed to acknow- 
ledge a common ancestry in the race or races which produced Alfred, 
Chaucer, Shakespere, Bacon, Milton, Locke, Newton, and so many 
other great men, — to admit that the Declaration of Independence, on 
Boston Common, was anticipated by Magna Gharta at Runnymeade ; 
— that he comes to the land of his forefathers with feelings of devo- 
tional patriotism, more intense and rational than the spiritual allegi- 
ance of pilgrims to the shrines of Mecca and Rome ! Washington 
Irving, in depicting English life, is more English than a native 
Englishman. 

When Mr. Andrew Murray writes of the Americo-European nation, or 
race, he does not account for the great distinction in character, physique, 
speech, manner, etc., between the British American and the United 
States man. The peculiar shrill nasal voice, the Yankee drawl, is of 
itself sufficient to distinguish these two sections of the " Europeo- 
American race, nation, or type !" I shall be happy to hear from some 
medical gentleman an explanation of the cause of this peculiarity of 
voice. It may be considered as the Yankee accent, equivalent to the 
accent respectively indicating English, Irish, Scotch, etc. ; but I am 
disposed to think that climate has something to do with it, by weak- 
ening the chest, and producing a falsetto voice. The distinction be- 
tween British American and United States citizens in this respect, 
may be due partly to the later settlement of the colonies not allowing 
time for results similar to those observed in the republic ; and to the 
northern climate being more congenial to Europeans. It would, how- 
ever, be a great mistake to suppose that the same parallels of latitude 
imply the same climate in the eastern and western hemispheres. 
Quebec, Montreal, St. John's (New Brunswick), and Halifax (Nova 
Scotia), are several degrees farther south than London. Yet in all 
four towns the cold in winter is much more severe, the heat in sum- 
mer much more intense than in London. The differences between 
the British American and the United States man are, no doubt, 
partly due to both causes, — a later settlement of the colonial terri- 
tory, and difference of climate ; also, to the more intimate ties con- 
necting the colonies with the mother-country, producing correspond- 
ing social results of culture and training. 
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Many persons ascribe the vocal peculiarity, spare figure, deficiency 
of bust, pale complexion, and dyspepsia, observed in Americans, solely 
to habits of living, eating, drinking, excessive smoking, and chewing- 
tobacco. Bat to what cause are these habits reducible, if not mainly 
to the changed conditions affecting a transplanted race 1 Take, for 
example, the American drinks. Here the Yankee is truly original. 
The sherry-cobbler has become classical. We may " guess " at the 
nature of the compounds implied in the words "gin-sling," "whiskey- 
skin," " brandy-smash," " gin or rum cock-tail," "mint-julep;" but 
with all the aid derived from the machine invented by Mr. Babbage, 
we are at a loss to " calculate" the ingredients which enter into such 
mysterious compounds as " apple-jack," " white nose," " stonewall," 
chain-lightning," "railroad, " "rattle-snake," " back-straightener," 
"corpse-reviver," "moral suasion," "bottomless-pit," "sabbath-calm," 
etc. From this list, which might be greatly extended, it might ap- 
pear that Yankees literally got up in the morning to follow after 
strong drink. But though the Americans are a drinking, they are 
not a drunken nation. These drinks are by no means so formidable 
as they may appear. At New York, and as we advance south, the 
climate becomes unfavourable to the strong spirits, brandied wines, 
and heavy malt liquor, which may be drunk with impunity in the 
north. During the hot summer weather, this remark applies gene- 
rally to North America. Beer, it is said, must be drunk in a drizzle. 
Our humid climate is especially favourable to the consumption of 
beer. Hence, on the principle of natural selection, brewers may bo 
considered as a production of the soil and climate of Britain, and to 
constitute a race, especially favoured in the struggle for existence. 
These American drinks, containing but little alcohol, being exceed- 
ingly palatable, cool, and refreshing, may be, and are, drunk fre- 
quently with impunity. Eveu in choosing what to eat, drink, and 
avoid, Europeans cling respectively to their native habits and customs. 
The beer-drinking Englishman and the Lager-bier-drinkmg German, 
whose tastes and stomachs rebel against republican potations, are ac- 
commodated respectively at English and German houses, where each 
may enjoy his peculiar and favourite vanity. 

America is a wide word. Between New Orleans and Quebec, from 
Atlantic to Pacific, the anthropologist may note the most antagonistic 
varieties of racial type displayed in 2^ysique, character, mind, habits, 
etc. In British America alone, English, Scotch, Irish, French immi- 
grants form respectively colonies within colonies. Lord Durham has 
drawn an able picture of the French Canadian, or habitan, especially 
interesting, as illustrating Knox's views as to the inveterate antipathies 
and non-fusion of races. Though living under one government, and 
professing to worship one Saviour, British and French have made no 
steps towards amalgamation in Canada. Far from intermarrying and 
blending into one race, they cannot be induced to associate together 
in any way. They are taught apart, they worship apart ; they rarely 
meet at the inns in the cities/"" "Social intercourse never existed be- 

* From Lord Durham's Beport to the Queen, extracted from Montgomery 
Martin's British Colonics, 
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tweeu the two races in any but the higher classes, and it is now 
almost destroyed. At an agricultural show, French farmers would 
not compete with the English ; distinct prizes were given in almost 
every department to the two races ; and the national ploughing 
matches were carried on in separate, and even distant, fields. Their 
mutual fears restrain personal disputes and riots, even among the 
lower orders ; the French dread the superior physical force of the 
English in the cities ; and the English in these places refrain from 
exhibiting their power, from the fear of the revenge that might be 
taken on their countrymen scattered over the rural parishes. The 
two parties combine for no public object ; they cannot harmonise 
even in associations of charity. The only public occasion on which 
they ever meet is in the jury-box, and they meet there only to the 
utter obstruction of justice." 

Knox thus describes the attempt of France to colonise Canada : — 
" The most highly civilised people on the earth, transferred to a vast 
country a portion of their people. This was no helter-skelter, pell- 
mell, go-ahead, Saxon rush, — no Californian rout ; it was an emigra- 
tion of a portion of a Celtic race, with all their household gods, their 
monkeries and mummeries, their nunneries and seigniories, feudality 
and primogeniture ; with every other law and influence which feu- 
dalism and religion could devise to enslave the souls and bodies of 
men. It was to be Old France on a small scale ; and so it became, 
very speedily, with this difference, that being withdrawn from the 
vast body of their race, they remained nearly agricultural, as France 
was when they emigrated, so that a traveller, on landing, might find 
himself suddenly translated back, in time, to the period of Louis 
Qaatorze, or even of the Regency ; little men with sky-blue coats, 
like dreamy, half-crazed fiddlers ; little women, little horses and cattle, 
little carts, still smaller ideas. Had the colony been left to itself, 
cut off from Europe for a century or two, it is my belief that the 
forest, the buffalo, the ivilcle and the Red Indian would have pushed 
him into the St. Lawrence, from the banks of which he had never 
had the courage to wander far. The race degenerated ; the habitans 
submitted to a handful of English troops ; they could not strike one 
blow for their country. They had sunk so low that when the glo- 
rious name of ' Liberty' inscribed on her colours, enabled Old France, 
— in a period so brief as to appear incredible, — to strike clown, for a 
time at least, the monstrous dynasties of Europe, the Canadian Celt 
remained quiescent, with the noblest republic for his next neighbour 
the world ever saw." 

Though correct in the main, Knox does not do justice to the 
French Canadian. He showed that he could strike a blow for his 
country during the rebellion. Buffaloes are not very troublesome in 
the neighbourhood of the St. Lawrence ! The author should have 
written moose, an animal closely resembling the European elk. The 
inferiority of Celt to Saxon in the art of colonisation, Knox ascribes 
to the want of self-confidence, — of innate courage to meet the forest 
or the desei't. The self-confident Saxon cares little or nothing for 
the land of his birth. He emigrates, and becomes a real native 
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American, Tasmanian, Australian, Africaner, as the case may be. He 
plunges into the forest ; boldly ventures on the prairie ; fears no 
labour. All the earth he is prepared to cultivate and sell to the 
highest bidder, so that it suits his purpose. Celts cling together in 
town and hamlets ; the Saxon will not build a house within sight 
of his neighbour's, if lie can avoid doing so. The Celt being without 
individual self-reliance, divides and subdivides, in the Irish cotter 
style, the bit patch-land left him by his forefathers, till his condition 
is scarcely superior to the hog which shares it with him. To sell the 
land, to divide the proceeds among the family, to accept his share 
and plunge boldly into the great game of life, is a step the Celt dare 
not take. He is not deficient in courage ; no braver race exists ; but 
he has no industry, no self-esteem, no confidence in his individual 
exertions (Knox, pp. 323, 324, 330). 

While travelling in the townships near Montreal, on the right 
bank of the St. Lawrence, I thought I could perceive a verification 
of these views in the difference of the farming of the two races. The 
country settled by the French is flat ; the roads are perfectly straight, 
and, in consequence of the subdivision of property, the freeholds 
form long, narrow strips of land, fronting on the road, which is thus 
lined with poor whitewashed cottages, presenting the appearance of 
one interminable straggling village. So perfectly alike are these 
dwellings, and at such regular intervals do they occur, that the tra- 
veller might sleep for twelve miles and not know, on waking, that he 
had advanced a rod. The monotony is most oppressive ; and it is a 
great relief to exchange the French country for the hilly, undulating 
land settled by Scotch and English, where we find large farms and 
substantial dwellings at considerable distances from each other. In 
one respect, however, the French habitan has not degenerated. He 
is lively, cheerful, contented, and preserves that exquisite politeness 
for which his race is so justly celebrated. We do not look for civi- 
lised manners in the backwoods ; but in the depth of a Canadian 
forest, I have been welcomed in the shanty of a habitan with ease, 
apart from familiarity, — with respect utterly devoid of servility. I 
have seen the French Canadian peasant display a native grace, com- 
bined with a manly dignity of deportment, which I have sought for 
in vain among Britons far his social superiors, and which a European 
gentleman or nobleman might study to imitate with profit. In sin- 
cerity, the Saxon may be superior; in refinement of manner, he is 
far inferior to the Celt. 

When such are the racial distinctions among the four millions in- 
habiting British America, it would be superfluous to insist on those 
existing among the population scattered over that vast tract of land, 
which, under the name of the United States, stretches from the 
twenty-fifth to the forty-ninth degree of north latitude, and from the 
sixty -seventh to the one hundred and twenty -fourth degree of west 
longitude ; whose greatest breadth is estimated at 1,300 miles, and 
extreme length from Atlantic to Pacific is 2,780 miles.* To suppose 

'" Chambers's Information for the People, vol. i, p. 273. 
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that the thirty millions dispersed over this immense area form a homo- 
geneous race, because they live under the star-spangled banner of the 
Eepublic, is a self-evident absurdity. One might as well assert that the 
Celtic Irish, Welsh, Scottish Highlanders, the natives of Hindostan, 
of the West Indies, of Australia, New Zealand, and the Cape, the 
French Canadians, and the English, all form one homogeneous race, 
because they constitute the British empire, on which the sun never 
sets ! Mr. Murray tells us that the change in race " is effected over 
the whole region in which it occurs ; that hundreds of thousands 
have had the same impress affixed upon them over the length and 
breadth of the land at the same time." When does this remarkable 
change take place 1 Immediately on entering an American port ? or 
on landing ? or on drinking the first sherry-cobbler ? Or does it not 
begin until the enlightened immigrant has formally renounced the 
" rotten old country" of his fathers, and taken the oath of allegiance 
to the land overshadowed by the glorions bird of freedom, who at 
the same instant dips his beak into Niagara, his tail-feathers into 
the Gulf of Mexico, and his almighty pinions into the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans? Then the miraculous change is effected, and the 
jolly, jovial, rubicund, rotund, portly, and protuberant Englishman 
dwindles rapidly into the lean, pale Yankee ! Why does not the 
change extend to the other three types of humanity on American 
soil, — the black, red, and yellow men 1 Why do none of these types 
change materially, except by interbreeding 1 As to the white races 
alone, I have shown that a century of the closest connexion and com- 
munity of government has not amalgamated Saxon and Celt in Ca- 
nada. There is far less probability of races amalgamating under re- 
publican institutions. Look at the facts. Emigrants naturally cling 
together in a new country. Germans intermarry among themselves. 
So do the Irish. They live together, vote together, and their numbers 
are exercising a rapidly increasing religious and political influence in 
the United States. The Saxon settles down quietly in the land of 
his adoption. The Irish Celt does not forget his country. True to 
his race and his pugnacious propensity, he attacks the Saxon in Ca- 
nada, merely to keep his hand in, and plots and schemes to separate 
Ireland from Great Britain. Thinking, as I do, that the Celtic man 
requires a paternal form of government, I regard the proclamation of 
a Fenian republic as a mere passing political agitation,— -a mistake 
resulting from the sympathy of the Irish in America with the insti- 
tutions of the United States. The Irish are proving as troublesome 
to Saxons in America, as to Saxons in Britain. 

Independently of naturalised foreigners, native Americans differ 
among themselves almost as much as they do collectively from the 
British colonist. The three great sections of north, south, and west 
are so distinct in ajjpearance, habits, manners, social and political 
views, as almost to form three separate nationalities. The word 
Yankee, which we bestow on all United States citizens — just as they 
lumjj all British subjects together as English — is in America confined 
to the natives of the New England States. The word really means 
English, and is a corruption of the term Yengee — the nearest approach 
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which the Indian could or can make to the former word. The late 
war illustrated the rivalry between north and south, and so far as it 
was a war on account of the Negro, confirmed the opinions of De 
Tocqueville, and the prophecy of Knox, that, " The war of races will 
one day shake the Union to its foundations." But it is in my opinion 
a total misconception of the true cause of that war, that it was under- 
taken solely by the North to emancipate, or by the south to retain 
the Negro in slavery. It was a war to decide which great section, the 
north or south, was to rule the republic. In the south and in the 
far west, where the waters of the Missouri and the Mississippi form a 
natural boundary between Atlantic and Pacific territory (possibly 
marking the eastern and western limits of two future empires), the 
word Yankee is a contemptuous term whose significance is not appre- 
ciated by British Americans or Europeans. The southern planter, 
boasting a descent from the old English cavalier, looked down upon 
the cotton-spinner and the wealthy trader of the New England States. 
The sturdy western backwoodsman despises both, and regards the re- 
fined and conventional citizen of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
from the same point of view as a British farmer regards a dajjper 
Cockney. G ceteris paribus, British Americans and northern men 
are, I think, stronger than those of the south. As we approach the 
equator climate begins to tell. The 30th degree of north latitude 
forms a tolerably correct southern boundary of the United States, 
although Florida extends as low as 25 degrees, considerably nearer 
the tropics than Algeria. The colonisation of this African colony by 
the French is an experiment whose issue is extremely problematical. 
In the Southern States the Negro thrives and increases his numbers — 
(at least he did before the war emancipated, and made him free in 
many instances to starve), but the white man cannot labour in the 
south until the climate has been abolished/ The superiority generally 
evinced by the Confederates in pitched battles furnishes no proof of 
greater physical strength. The south has generally excelled in mili- 
tary, and the north in civil affairs. The Confederate armies were 
officered by men who had received an excellent military education at 
West Point. I doubt if the world can show a finer race of men from 
a i)hysical point of view than the lumbermen of New Brunswick, from 
amongst whom was principally raised the 104th Regiment, which did 
good service in the war of 1812, and marched on snow shoes several 
hundred miles through the forest in the depth of a severe winter. 

I agree with Mr. Hepworth Dixon that the white and red men have 
mutually influenced one another to a much greater extent than is 
commonly supposed. On the frontiers of civilisation in the far west, 
although they are generally employed in shooting one another, the 
two races seem to have adopted each other's vices. The Indian is 
drunken, treacherous, and false. The white man is ferocious, poly- 
gamous, and is asserted, in some well-authenticated instances, to have 
practised cannibalism. But the influence of the Aborigines is far 
more profound and extensive than this. " What man," writes Mr. 
Dixon, " can doubt that Indian ideas on witchcraft, on polygamy, on 
plurality of gods, on the migration of souls, on the presence of spirits, 
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on future rewards, have entered deeply into the popular mind, and 
are now affecting for good or ill the course of American religion and 
thought. The red man is the original source of all our spirit-rapping, 
all our table-turning, and in the act of invoking demons to his aid, he 
is still beyond the reach of such puny rivals as the Davenports and 
Homes. " 

The Negro and Indian questions, Miscegenation, Mormonism, the 
Woman question, or the movement for abolishing all distinctions be- 
tween the rights of the sexes (which would be a very sensible move- 
ment if we could first abolish all distinctions of sex) ; these are all im- 
portant anthropological subjects, deserving of separate independent 
treatment. In conclusion, I briefly recapitulate a few of the principal 
points of my paper. I hope I have not altogether failed to show, in 
reply to my question: Who are the Americans? that the white popu- 
lation of North America are transplanted Europeans and their de- 
scendants, and do not form one distinct homogeneous race; that, inde- 
pendently of the blade, red, and yellow types, represented by Negro, 
Indians, and Chinese, the white tj^pe is represented by various Euro- 
pean races, which show no tendency to amalgamate and lose their 
respective racial characteristics : that the United States people, al- 
though politically independent, is anthropologically a Europeo-Africo- 
Asiatico- American nation, and that the present predominance of Euro- 
pean blood renders the Americans essentially in the racial sense, Euro- 
pean colonists. I have drawn special attention to the effects of climate 
— the physical alterations on the European races so palpable as to form 
the basis of the theory of a new anthropological type ; and gallantry 
forbids me supposing that I have exhausted the patience of anthropo- 
logists, by the accumulation of evidence as to the effect of climate, in 
modifying the form, complexion, and health of woman. I have adduced 
testimony in support of Knox's view, that the colony might have 
already ceased to exist, but for the continual influx of fresh European 
blood. I have brought prominently forward the important fact that 
the colony has never been isolated from European immigration. 

Two important anthropological questions are suggested in the anti- 
pathy and antagonism of races, and the physical deterioration slowly 
but surely effected by climate. The antagonism of the various races 
on American soil will eventually bear its inevitable fruit. The white 
races are only allied in attacking, subduing, and destroying the dark. 
Even as it is, before that object is achieved, they are at war with one 
another, and are continually engaged in an amiable rivalry as to which 
can excel in fabricating the most ingenious infernal machines, the 
most admirably contrived engines of death and wholesale slaughter. 
It is of no use crying peace when there is no peace, or ignoring the 
melancholy fact that man is the most destructive of all animals. The 
combative propensity and racial antipathies leading to war, and the 
less apparent, but far more deadly struggle for existence, resulting in 
natural selection, or the preservation of favoured races, going on be- 
fore our eyes on the American continent (and everywhere else), do not 
concern the man of science in their political aspects, so far as they 
affect the permanency of the Union ; but, as illustrating the develop- 
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ment of racial character, and the contest of the human pygmy with the 
giant nature, they offer subjects of profound interest to the anthropo- 
logist. That of climate raises, if possible, a still more deeply-interest- 
ing question. Will European colonisation be permanent in America? 
Can a colony be called successful which is continually recruited from 
the mother country ? The fact that Anglo-Saxons in Britain fight 
under a Union Jack, and Anglo-Saxons in America under the stars 
and stripes, is not a satisfactory answer to the question. Nations are 
as subservient to the laws of nature as colonies. Has this great ex- 
periment in transplanting man succeeded, or will it succeed t Will 
there ever be a native-born white race in America, so perfectly 
naturalised and acclimatised as to be thoroughly independent of sap- 
plies from Europe, and permanently self-supporting'? Will Celt, 
Saxon, and German Europeans generally fail in the north as Spaniards 
and Portuguese failed in the south 1 Will the prediction of the great 
anthropologist be fulfilled : " A real permanent American or Austra- 
lian race of pure Saxon blood is a dream which can never be realised." 
This solemn problem may be considered as forming a portion of a still 
more comprehensive question. Can the white or European races ever 
permanently colonise the globe? Can they establish themselves even 
in temperate zones far distant from their native soil 1 Or, are they 
destined to repeat the failure of the attempt to extend a race beyond 
its natural limits, which history records of all the great conquering 
nations : Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Koman, Arab, Turk, Celt 1 I am 
disposed to agree with Dr. Hunt, that there is no such thing as real 
permanent acclimatation. In a paper read before the British Asso- 
ciation at Manchester in 1861, our President says: " We have exhaus- 
tion and degeneracy, but no reed acclimatation." The modern Saxon 
may be destined to learn practically that the teachings of our science 
are not to be despised, and that in these lines, which seem to suggest 
the scientific theory of distinct racial realms for man, as well as for 
other animals, and plants, and that the various races cannot overleap 
their respective natural limits with impunity, — Horace possibly an- 
ticipated some of the conclusions of modern anthropological science. 

" Nequicquam Deus abscidit 

Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras : si tamen impice 

Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 
Audax omnia perpeti 

Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 
A udax lapeti genus 

Ignem fraude maid gentibus intidit." 

The President moved a vote of thanks to the author, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The Eev. Dunbar Heath considered the paper both excellent in 
itself and well put together. He had no fault to find with it, except 
in the result arrived at by the author. His theory ajupeared to be 
that there were three or four races of men huddled together on the 
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American continent. The question was, what would be the result 1 
The author's opinion was, that there would be no amalgamation of 
those races. To some extent, the facts seemed to bear out the au- 
thor ; but nevertheless, he could not conceive it possible that six or 
eight different races would always subsist under one government. 
Character — geist, as the Germans termed it — was formed alike in 
individuals and in nations : and just as there were several spirits, or 
inclinations, within ourselves ; so are there in nations spirits and pro- 
pensities contending, till at last one of them got the better of the 
rest. Such did he think would be the case in America. Archaeology 
revealed that Europe was once covered by Tartar races, — before them, 
perhaps, by the mute men, — by Celts, Teutons, Moors, and others ; 
but now, what were the results % The Franks had become the mo- 
dern French nation ; and, in like manner, the races which had pro- 
duced the English and others, had become unified ; he therefore 
looked for the same result in America. There would be a national 
character in America, though there was none at present. What, he 
inquired, would be the result there? It would have to do with po- 
litics ; for it was the political force that would ultimately govern. 
The future of the American depended upon which of the races had 
the mastery, — perchance the Negroes would have ; perhaps the Irish, 
or the Swedes, or the Teutons ; but whichever it might be, there 
would be a result in America, just as there had been in Europe. It 
was remarkable that the northern Americans seemed to have utterly 
lost all that political instinct which was so strong a feature in English- 
men, and to be guided by passion, which was the most powerful poli- 
tical influence amongst them. The course of politics would show 
which of the six or eight racial forces would predominate. In his 
opinion, the paper had a definite object, which he hoped would be 
kept in view. The author's argument was that several racial differ- 
ences exist, and would continue ; but he held that, whether the na- 
tional character became Yankee or Southern, there would be, in time, 
a distinct American national character. 

Mr. Andrew Murray said, that as the author of the work (The Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Mammals) which had formed the basis of 
much of Mr. McGrigor Allan's amusing strictures, he might be 
allowed to say a few words on this subject. Mr. McGrigor Allan 
denied that there was any appreciable difference between the Eng- 
lish and the Anglo-Americans. He was not, indeed, wholly con- 
sistent in his remarks on this point, for at the same time that 
he disputed this, he supplied multitudes of examples to the con- 
trary, which he referred to habits and modes of life. But adopt- 
ing the view in the main that there was no material difference, he 
twitted him (Mr. Murray) with having arrived at his opposite conclu- 
sions from a study of the pages of Punch — the inference being that 
the views of an author who drew his materials for scientific discussion 
from such a source must be measured by the standard of the fountain 
from which he drew his inspiration. If this were so, Mr. McGrigor 
Allan has taken a great deal of unnecessary trouble, for he had de- 
voted a very large part of his excellent paper to controverting them. 
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The truth is, however, that his (Mr. Murray's) reference to Punch had 
been misapplied. He did not give the caricatures in Punch as his 
reason for believing that the Anglo-Americans were of a peculiar type. 
What he said was that they were peculiar, and that the fact was so 
notorious that the type was seized by Punch. Any one who was 
familiar with the faces of the New Englanders would admit that Punch 
had seized the types correctly, and it appeared to him that this was a 
kind of evidence especially valuable and impartial, as it was plain it 
could have been given with no object affecting this inquiry. Mr. 
McGrigor Allan had dwelt on the small extent of difference between 
the European and the Anglo-American, and seemed to demand more 
important changes before he could admit that they were changes at 
all. But all changes were matters of degree, and if the existence of 
permanent change was admitted at all, the principle for which he (Mr. 
Murray) contended was conceded. In estimating the extent to which 
change of race might be expected to arrive under new conditions of 
life, it appeared to him that the most important point of all to consider 
was the amount of change of conditions. We know from our own sensa- 
tions how slight achange of condition will act upon our system. A migra- 
tion from Brompton to Hampstead, or vice versd, will restore health or 
invigorate the system. Any change will affect us ; but the greater 
the change the greater the effect. Now, it would scarcely be possible 
to find any two countries at such a distance from each other as Ame- 
rica and Europe, more nearly alike in general character ; consequently, 
great change was not to be expected. It was part of his creed that 
length of time had nothing to do with alteration, except as giving 
greater opportunity for repeated change of condition. Of course, 
some time must be allowed for the change to operate — just as we 
allow time for an alterative or tonic to get into the system — but just 
in the same way as after the alterative or tonic has done its work, a 
continuance of the same dose ceases to have any effect, so he regarded 
a continuance of residence in a new country would have no more effect 
after the alteration in the race had once been established. Here we 
are dealing with the life of a species, and not with that of an indi- 
vidual ; and, of course, a correspondingly greater time is required for 
the alterative dose of change of condition to operate. But the prin- 
ciple is the same. In his opinion, too, Mr. McGrigor Allan under- 
estimated the amount of change which had actually taken place in the 
Anglo-Saxons, and had entirely overlooked (at least he, Mr. Murray, 
had failed to catch any observations upon it) the change in their in- 
tellectual constitution. This was of a very marked character. Every 
one knew the remarkable talent for mechanical contrivance which had 
been displayed by the Americans. It w*as a special talent running in 
a special direction, and struck him as of great significancy in this 
inquiry. Mr. McGrigor Allan had said that if the Anglo-Americans 
had undergone a change, so should all other immigrants ; and had 
challenged the opponents of his views to produce other instances of 
change in other parts of America. In reply to that, he pointed to 
the Americau Negroes and French Canadians in North America. In 
truth, the fact of such changes having taken place was one of the very 
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arguments adduced by him in support of his general views of change. 
He maintained that such changes had taken place in every country on 
every part of the globe in which large masses of immigrants had settled 
— Mexico, Australia, Peru, were notable examples. More than this, 
bodily change was always accompanied with mental change. We had 
only to compare the intellect of some of the wealthy blacks of the 
Southern States with that of the savages of West Africa, from which 
they sprang. True they w r ere blacks, and had the character of intel- 
lect of the blacks, but immensely advanced. Many of the blacks in 
these States were intelligent, clever mechanics ; and more than all, 
many of them were actually industrious. Indrrstry (including in the 
word forethought for the morrow) he regarded as one of the first steps 
in the progress of development of the human races. On some points 
less directly affecting his own theories, he differed from Mr. McGrigor 
Allan. He thought he did injustice to his countrymen in attributing 
to John Bull a liaughty self-complacency, which looked down upon 
everything but what was British. The unsociability and reserve, 
which he so interpreted, appeared to him in a great degree rather 
evidence of shyness and self-depreciation. He was so doubtful of his 
own excellences, that he would not expose himself to the rebuffs which 
his modesty suggested he might receive. The more frank Gaul 
never conceives it possible that any one can doubt of his superexcel- 
lence, and acts accordingly. He would, in conclusion, suggest to 
those anthropologists who believed in the existence of races, tribes, 
and families as distinct, tangible, and definite things, that they might 
with advantage take a leaf out of the book of zoologists, who, after 
long believing in the existence of genera, families, etc., were now 
coming to regard them as mere conventional subdivisions devised by 
systematists for the convenience of arrangement. He did not dispute 
the existence of divisions ; but as no two were alike in degree of dif- 
ference, in number of differences, or in quality of difference, he held 
it to be impossible to define or separate them into groups of equal 
value, or to say where a tribe becomes a nation, a nation a race, or a 
race a sjjecies. 

Mr. A. C. Swinburne said that not having been in America, he felt 
a certain reluctance in expressing his opinion on the question, but he 
must protest against the author's remark that there was no root-point 
of difference between the literary men of America and England. In 
his opinion there was a marked difference ; and if there were any 
similarity between the writers mentioned and those of our own coun- 
try, he thought it was to this extent — that Washington Irving's com- 
positions were Addison and water, and those of H. W. Longfellow, 
Tennyson and water. But there was one American poet, who, at 
least in his opinion, exhibited a special peculiarity not taken from any 
European model ; namely, Edgar Allan Poe, whose works he had 
always admired as poetical and having an intellectual expression of 
their own. There might be many better writers in Europe, but he 
knew of none ; and, at any rate, there was undeniably a peculiarity 
in Poe. So much for the south, of which Poe was an example. And 
with regard to the north, there was Walt Whitman, whose composi- 
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tions were undoubtedly superior. There was something quite fresh 
and new in them, whether for praise or dispraise, and a decided 
originality. His writings had received a slow acceptance even in 
America ; but they were slowly and surely making their way in 
Europe, and would in time be fairly recognised. America was not 
so sterile as the author had endeavoured to make out ; but, on the 
contrary, she appeared to have, nay, she had, a new spring of intel- 
lectual power. She had amply indicated her power of throwing out 
original ideas both in literature and in mechanism, which could not 
in any way be referred to Europe, Asia, Africa, or to any other 
place. Then there was Emerson, in whom, though it must be ad- 
mitted there was a certain infusion of European feeling, there was 
also a distinctive feature not European at all. Literature had been 
said by some to be the smallest test of intellectuality, and perhaps it 
was so ; but, nevertheless, it was worth while to inquire whence the 
two men he had cited, who had made their mark in Europe, had de- 
rived their peculiarity. In truth it was purely American. Apart 
from literature, America had solved the great problem — which Europe 
had not yet succeeded in solving — the problem of democracy. It did 
not signify what were the particulars in each case, but it was certainly 
the fact that the question of democracy was agitating all Europe. 
Russia was being convulsed by it, Spain was heaving with the throes 
of it, in France it was ready to burst forth instantly — of England he 
would not speak — all were in the throes of convulsion upon this ques- 
tion, but in America it was solved. In Europe the nations exercised 
a certain influence over one another; the Anglo-Saxon race could not 
proceed alone. England could not move without moving Prussia, 
Prussia without moving Italy, and so on. In his opinion, American 
intellectuality was an original distinct native product, not derivative 
from any other country. 

Dr. J. W. Wood then spoke at length, but as he has kindly pro- 
mised to put his remarks in the shape of a formal communication, their 
insertion is deferred. 

Dr. Beigel moved, and Mr. Brookes seconded, the adjournment of 
the discussion. 

Dr. Charnock asked to be allowed to remark, in reference to what 
the Bev. Dunbar Heath had said about the Tartars, that there was no 
reason to think they ever occupied more of Europe than tliey do at 
present. The Celts, on the contrary, had at one time occupied every 
inch of European territory. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



March 31st, 1868. 

Dk. Hunt, President, in the Chaib. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Fellows elected were read as under: — Richard Mullins, Esq., 
of Rugby; J. W. Wood, Esq., M.D., of Atlanta, Georgia; James Barr 
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Mitchell, Esq., M.D., of Paris ; J. Charlton Parr, Esq., of Warrington ; 
Dr. Thomas Godrich ; John Henry Biddies, Esq., Solicitor ; Charles 
Atkins, Esq. 

Local Secretary. — The Rev. John George Wood, M.A., F.L.S., of 
Erith, Kent. 

Honorary Fellow. — M. Tschurowsky, Moscow. 

Corresponding Member. — Dr. Leemans, Leyden. 

The following presents were announced to have been received, and 
thanks were voted to the donors : — 

Fob the Library. 

From the Author — Nursery Tales of the Zulus. By the Rev. H. 

Callaway, M.D. 
From the Editor — The Med. Press and Circular. 
From the Academy — Memoirs of the Imperial Leop. Carol. German' 

Academy of Naturalists, vol. xxxiii. 
From the Author — Chapters on Man : 1868. By C. Staniland Wake, 

F.A.S.L. 
From the Author — The History of Collingham : 1867. By E. G. 

Wake, M.D. 
From the Society — Report of the Proceedings of the Geological and 

and Polytechnic Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
From the Author — Lucius Patronymicus. By Dr. R. S. Charnock, 

F.S.A., V.PAS.L., etc. 
The Rev. Dunbar I. Heath exhibited a large collection of Japanese 
toys. 

Mr. Groom Napier exhibited a variety of articles from New Zea- 
land, including sjiecimens of gum and of jade. 

The President then called on Mr. Brookes to resume the adjourned 
discussion on Mr. Allan's paper on "Europeans, and their Descendants 
in North America." 

Mr. Brookes said the object of the paper was to show that 
the descendants of the English who originally emigrated to Ame- 
rica are still Englishmen, only with a certain falling off; and 
that they were not a distinct race, nor likely to become so. From 
that view he (Mr. Brookes) decidedly differed. The facts quoted 
by the author in support of his opinion — the deficiency of hair, of 
adipose tissue, and the bad teeth, were not facts to justify his conclu- 
sions as to the degeneracy of the race. The Americans had given 
proof of originality in many things. Mr. Swinburne (than whom 
few could be more competent to judge) had borne testimony to the 
originality of two of their poets ; and they had shown originality in 
diplomacy, in mechanical inventions, and in government, — yes, he 
would repeat it, in government ; for they had shown that farmers, and 
planters, railsplitters, and tailors, were quite as competent to govern 
empires as " kings and princes to the manner born." The American 
republic was, in fact, as well governed as any empire in this part of 
the world. He did not admire their mode of government in many 
things, — it would not suit him, nor the people of this country perhaps ; 
but if it suited the American people, that was quite sufficient. The 

/ 2 
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paper went to prove that races cannot be transplanted. None of the 
facts adduced, however, proved that ; but the contrary. The change 
already effected in the Americans had been very great ; greater, in- 
deed, than could have been supjsosed possible in the time. The ex- 
traordinary manifestation of self-conceit was said to be only an exagge- 
ration of what was seen in John Bull ; but he contended that it was 
totally different. The English were not a boastful, swaggering people, 
and the reserve and pride which characterised them was totally dif- 
ferent from the self-assertion and self-conceit of the Americans. They 
were quite distinct manifestations of character, and might be con- 
sidered indications of the formation of a new race. He contended 
that races might change, and that what is called exhaustion and de- 
terioration might be nothing of the kind. If it be true that races 
cannot be acclimatised and changed to accord with different condi- 
tions of climate, etc., whence came all the races now existing in Europe? 
The Celtic race occupied all Europe at one time, and they came from 
the far east ; and if such a race could become acclimatised, and consti- 
tute the permanent inhabitants of all the various countries of Western 
and Northern Europe, the proposition put forth in the paper could 
not be maintained. The facts stated by the author were capable of 
other explanations. The English in America had only been there one 
or two hundred years, which was but a small period compared with 
the thousands of years during which the Celtic race had been in the 
process of formation, since they left the far east. Whence, he asked, 
came the British race, and what were their definite characteristics ? 
They had been forming during two thousand years, and were not yet 
properly formed. No race, he considered, could ever exist in future 
so perfect as the Celtic and Teutonic races, in consequence of the 
facility of communication and of intermixture which had been intro- 
duced in modern times ; and no 23eriod would be sufficient to allow of 
the formation of such distinct races again. We are still a mixture of 
all the races of Europe, and are likely to be for, perhaps, a thousand 
years more. The time might come when this country would be con- 
sidered a kind of used up country, and England would be left behind. 
There would then, after a lapse of a thousand years or so, be a race 
in England possessing the combined characteristics of all the races 
that had come to this island. If, therefore, it required as many thou- 
sands of years to form other races, it was premature to pronounce any 
opinion against the possibility of a new race in America. 

Mr. A. C. Bbbbner said he had never been in America. He agreed 
generally with the remarks of Mr. Brookes. He did not refer to the 
political conditions of the Americans (who were progressing in the 
same road we ourselves had travelled in), but to their physical and 
intellectual qualities. He thought there were the germs of a new 
people in America, but time was required for its complete formation. 
The British people themselves were not produced and moulded, as they 
are at present, in a day, nor had they yet finished growing in strength, 
vigour, and power ; being themselves only acclimatised colonists from 
Asia. As to the alleged deterioration in the physical power and intel- 
lectual qualities of the Americans, no proofs of either had been ad- 
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duced, and, in fact, the very reverse was the ease, as evidenced by the 
indomitable energy, courage, and disregard of hardships displayed by 
both sections of North Americans in the last war, especially in the 
forced marches of Stonewall Jackson and Sherman, and in the defence 
of Richmond, and in its siege and capture. Their original literature 
is in most cases bolder and more romantic. He believed the same 
peculiar genius of invention had been shown by no other people. Mr. 
Allan said the climate enervated the women and prevented their 
having children. That might be partly true, but it was much to be 
doubted whether there was not a settled determination with the 
married to have no children, or a very limited number. The women 
in America being able to devote their energies to so many more pur- 
suits than was possible in England, they were not so desirous of mar- 
riage as in England. The quality — not the quantity — of the children 
produced was the index of national strength ; in large families there 
being few attaining to adult age. It might be well, considering the 
number of children forced into the world in England by their parents 
before they were able properly to maintain them, only to swell the 
ranks of the criminal and poorer classes, if many of our British men 
and women followed the self-denial of their American cousins. The 
non-bearing of many children might also arise from obvious motives of 
political domestic economy. Such a fact did not show any deteriora- 
tion of a people, as the same was the case in France. Mr. Brebner 
protested against classing the whole of the American nation as Anglo- 
Saxons, which is a misnomer as regards the British people themselves, 
and, therefore, how much more so as regards the Americans ! Anglo- 
Saxon was a name the British people had little claim to and hardly 
any reason to be proud of, considering that the Anglo-Saxons, after 
their conquest by the Normans, made scarcely any effort to assert their 
freedom. "They bowed their heads without resistance to a stronger 
and more energetic race," as Hardy observes. The British people and 
their language were composed of the best bloods and languages in the 
world commingled, but he (Mr. Brebner) believed the Normans had 
given the tone to the British people and their language. The Celtic aud 
Danish elements were, however, much stronger than was suspected ; and, 
besides, the use of the term Anglo-Saxon ignores entirely the large Scan- 
dinavian infusion of blood in Great Britain. The very forms of the 
old Anglo-Saxon were extinct, a point ignored by philologists in 
general. This was, however, a material point in the discussion. The 
forms of the letters and inflections of our present language were in a 
great measure the products of a Lingua Franca, or Norman language, 
mixed to a great extent with other languages. But all bloods and 
languages were so intermingled that apparently there was no pure 
blood, or race, or language in Great Britain. 

Mr. Bendir thought the subject an enticing one, as nothing could 
be of more interest to anthropologists than the question of stability of 
race. In the discussion that had taken place Mr. Bendir apprehended 
the term "American" had not been used by successive speakers with 
the same meaning. If an American were supposed to be a citizen of 
the United States, descending originally from English or other Euro 
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pean parents, who, however, for a hundred years or upwards, had re- 
sided in America and not intermarried with immigrants, — if such 
persons existed, Dr. Knox's theory was not applicable to them, 
A previous speaker had asserted there were within his personal know- 
ledge families such as he had mentioned, and they must be considered 
as the typical American. Another fact in contradiction to Dr. Knox's 
theory appeared to Mr. Bendir to be the very existence of the Mexican 
people, admitted to be a distinct race by every unprejudiced investiga- 
tor. In vain had Mr. Bendir looked to Mr. Allan for some new facts 
or arguments to prove Dr. Knox's theory, of which the paper contained 
simply illustrations, and they displayed, certainly, considerable ability 
and could not but amuse the audience. Still Mr. Bendir felt disap- 
pointed, because Mr. Allan's paper did not advance science, and he 
suggested that his object ought to have been to show the progress that 
was made within the eighteen years which have elapsed since Knox 
first published his theory. Mr. Bendir believed there was evidence to 
show that the whites of the United States were more of a distinct race 
already than Englishmen in the Colonies, and he compared, in con- 
firmation of that assertion, the "Americans" with the English in New 
Zealand. He did not agree with Mr. Brookes in considering the 
English an imperfectly formed race ; on the contrary, he thought 
their racial character was distinctly marked ; if there were not at 
present sufficient distinctions in American character to constitute a 
new race, there might be in the course of time ; and it was the most 
scientific way of treating the subject to say, in the absence of more 
facts, that it might or might not be. He consequently suggested that 
neither Mr. Allan nor Dr. Knox had laid down an incontrovertible 
theory on the subject, but, though he disagreed from them in their 
general conclusions, he could not, on the other hand, concur with those 
who conceived that everything was so very original in the Americans. 
With regard to their literature, he did not perceive, as yet, much ori- 
ginality in it. He presumed to differ in that respect from Mr. Swin- 
burne, for he had not found any originality in the poetry of Walt 
Whitman. There were in his writings many striking passages and some 
fine points, but interwoven with a mass of confused sayings, apparently 
put together by chance. With regard to their inventive genius, he 
believed it was not greater than that of some other nations, though in 
consequence of the scarcity of manual labour they had been urged to 
the construction of machines, by which such labour might be saved. 
The question of originality of race, however, was not to be decided \)j 
mental capacity only, but also on physical grounds, and facts and 
statistics were wanted to prove the supposed distinction. 

Dr. Donovan said he had spent a few years in America, and could 
speak from some experience of the physical characteristics of the 
people. The question was — supposing that three hundred years ago 
the pilgrim fathers and mothers who emigrated from this country to 
America had been left to themselves, and had not intermixed with 
subsequent immigrants, would their descendants have formed a distinct 
race or people 1 ? His opinion was that they would deteriorate from 
the moment they landed in America ; that they would have continued 
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to deteriorate, and that by this time not one of their descendants would 
be alive. He believed that when an Englishman went to America the 
extremes of heat and cold stimulated his nervous system often with good 
mental results, but after a certain time he began to sink and become en- 
feebled, and such must necessarily be the effect of the climate. The 
women become old looking and worn early in life ; and the men were 
characterised by a remarkable weakness of voice, in consequence of the 
lungs diminishing in size. The nervous power might be great for a 
while, but the physical force diminished, and such diminution must be 
followed by proportionate mental declension. He believed that but 
for admixture and recent immigrants from Europe the race of the 
original English settlers would have utterly died out. He attached 
no value to the theory of acclimatisation. One of many proofs of the 
effect of the American climate on Europeans was, that they felt neces- 
sitated, not only to smoke, but to chew tobacco, and to drink spirits 
to supply the want of physical energy. Even in Australia the English 
deteriorated, though there is in that colony comparatively little dif- 
ference from the European climate. In America the great changes 
of climate are sufficient to enervate the English in particular, and the 
extremes of climate produce many serious effects, and in treating the 
subject we should make it a question of the influence of climate on 
race ; and especially of the effect of the climate of America on the 
English immigrants. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke said that the physical change which took pilace in 
the English born in America was not necessarily a degeneration, but some 
effect of climate, well worthy of investigation. The simple effect of 
transition from one climate to another, even two hundred miles from 
Smyrna to Constantinople, or vice versA, where the isothermal lines 
converged, would be felt as much as from Lisbon to London, where 
they diverge, and would show themselves in prickly heat, and other 
temporary affections, although the former was apparently the same. 
The transmitted effect of change of climate on offspring was of a 
permanent character, and to this he had, some time since, applied the 
term creolisation. It was more sensibly shown in the English race in 
America and in Australia. The Hollanders seemed less affected ; and 
so far as he had observed, the Spaniards were not at all affected. 
There was no evidence that this change in physical appearance was 
accompanied by decline or extinction of the English race. It was 
possible to obtain evidence as to the extinction or propagation of 
races in America, and this should be done. From the New England 
genealogies, it would be found there were, at the present day, pure 
descendants of the pilgrim fathers ; and so also of the Hollanders, 
who founded New Amsterdam or New York ; but the expansion of 
the Hollanders had not been correspondent with their number at the 
cession : and so far as he had observed, the Dutch families in New 
York State showed a tendency to diminish by intermarriage, — the 
same was the case with the Dutch, or Germans, in western Pennsyl- 
vania, and with the Trish. A very remarkable instance of the ex- 
pansion of a race was that of the French in Canada. At the time of 
the conquest, one hundred and ten years ago, the population of Ca- 
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uada did not exceed 30,000 ; and now, 'without immigration, it could 
not be estimated at less than a million, and it was well known that 
they had not intermarried, only exceptionally with either the English 
or Irish immigrants. With regard to the alleged fact of a new Mexi- 
can race being created, he denied the conclusions. What was taking 
place notoriously all over America, was the preponderance of the In- 
dian element, now that mixed races were no longer kept up by the 
immigration of Spaniards ; and the Genoese, and other Europeans, 
did not intermarry. The example of South America, as of the West 
Indies, showed the working of this great law, — that mixed races can 
only be maintained against extinction, so long as there is an infusion 
of the two races, and that on the withdrawal of one race, the other 
preponderates. 

Mr. M 'Arthur said he had spent several months in differents parts 
of America, and that when he first went there he was much disap- 
pointed at finding them less energetic and active than he expected. 
Those who inhabited the large towns, especially New York, were much 
less active than Englishmen. He thought that the difference in the 
personal appearance of the Americans arose as much from their mode 
of living as from the climate ; and he adduced several instances of 
their method of living, particularly noticing their fondness for sweets. 
He believed that in a great many of the English settled in America 
there was a certain degree of deterioration, but it did not amount to 
a distinction of race, nor did he think that they were likely to die out. 
In the country parts of America the people were different from the 
inhabitants of the towns, for they lived a more natural life, and there 
was in those parts as much physical strength and mental vigour as in 
England. The Americans in Boston were different from those in the 
south, and, generally, in proportion as the climate and mode of living 
approximated to ours, they more resembled us. In Australia and 
New Zealand the influence of climate in changing the character of the 
English settlers was also felt, but not to the same extent as in Ame- 
rica. He had lived in Australia many years, and he had observed 
some change in the third and fourth generations. There was a dif- 
ference, again, between Australia and Tasmania. The settlers in the 
latter were similar in their ruddy appearance to the English, and he 
fully believed that if the Tasmanians were left to themselves they 
would increase and prosper. He considered it would be the same in 
New Zealand and Australia, and he inferred that the result of con- 
tinued occupation, without the infusion of new blood, would be not 
an extinction of race, but possibly in some places there might be more 
or less deterioration arising from difference of climate. 

Mr. Blyth observed that the present climate of the British Islands 
is highly exceptional, the influence of the Gulf Stream rendering it so 
very much milder than in other countries lying in the same parallel. 
Kamtschatka for example. With regard to the acclimatisation of 
Europeans within the tropics, he instanced the French in Pondicherry, 
who have gone on for several generations without intermixture of 
fresh European or other blood in sundry instances, contrary to what 
has been repeatedly asserted as being possible ; and he remarked that 
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Chinamen seemed to thrive alike in every climate, whether hot or cold, 
humid or arid. The assertion that all acclimatisation is chimerical 
is at once refuted by the familiarly known fact of the rapid and ex- 
cessive multiplication of our domestic quadrupeds in America and 
Australia ; while in the bird class, let it ever be remembered, that 
our common fowl and the peafowl are indigenous to the hottest parts 
of India ; while the Guinea-fowl, also, is a native of the torrid region 
from which it takes its name, it being a different species of its genus 
from the meleagris of the Romans of old, from which it is currently, 
but erroneously, supposed to have descended. The Musk, or so-called 
Muscovy duck, again, is indigenous to some of the hottest parts of 
South America. He did not believe that the Anglo-Americans, if 
left to themselves, would gradually die out in the western Continent, 
any more than the immense herds of horses and bovine cattle which 
had there reverted to wildness ; but it was, nevertheless, true, as had 
been averred by the previous speaker, that the Anglo-Americans who 
reside in towns had contracted habits which are most injurious to their 
physical well-being, although the effects thereby produced did not 
amount to anything like a change of race. 

Mr. Lewis denied that the Americans possess any peculiarly great 
inventive genius. Inventiveness, he said, was in their case a question 
of supply and demand ; and, as labour was scarcer among them than 
it was in Europe, their inventive powers had been exercised to a 
greater extent in constructing machines to supply its place. He pro- 
tested against the assertion that the Americans had established an 
improved form of government, or any government at all ; for their 
government was confessed by all parties among themselves to be 
thoroughly corrupt, and there was not an element of stability in it. 
He protested, also, against the use of the term Anglo-Saxons, which 
he considered meaningless and unscientific. Why, he asked, should 
the Saxons, even if allied with the Angles, be considered the only 
fitting representatives of the Jutes, Danes, Normans, Romans, and, 
above all, of that great fundamental Celtic element from which, it 
appeared to him, all that was good or great, or, perhaps, even re- 
spectable, in our national characteristics was derived. 

Mr. Higgins, in reference to the asseveration of a preceding speaker, 
that statistics were wanted whereon to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject of the paper, begged to refer the gentleman in question to a very 
valuable paper read before the International Statistical Congress at 
Berlin in 1863, by Mr. E. B. Elliott, the delegate to the Congress 
from the American Statistical Association. That paper gave ample 
military statistics of the United States ; and there existed, indeed, a 
large body of statistics relating to the people of America. The 
statistics published by Mr. Elliott would, no doubt, throw consider- 
able light upon the question as to the change supposed to have taken 
place in the physical character of the people. One fact which he had 
noticed in a cursory perusal of Mr. Elliott's paper appeared to deserve 
notice. It appeared that the number of recruits in the United States' 
army over six feet in height amounted to as many as 1,200 in 25,000, 
while in the English army the proportion was only one hundred and 
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thirty-two in the same number. The numbers over 5 feet 11 inches 
were equally disproportionate in the armies of the two nations. 
Making all due allowance for the somewhat greater age of the Ame- 
rican recruits, it still seemed that the number of very tall men in the 
United States greatly exceeded that in England. 

Mr. Cox expressed the opinion that transplantation from one 
climate to another does not necessarily deteriorate the race. In 
the case of the transplantation of Englishmen to America there might 
be deterioration, but when, on the contrary, Americans were trans- 
planted to Europe, there would be an improvement. In the case of 
plants it was found that several of those introduced into Australia 
from England flourished so well in the new climate that they became 
evergreens, whilst if transplanted to the northern parts of America 
they became diminutive green-house plants. It was the same to a 
great extent with people who emigrate from one part of the world to 
another. They become changed, but whether they be improved or 
deteriorated depended on the fitness of the climate. 

The Director proposed that the further discussion of the paper 
should be adjourned to the next meeting. 

The motion was carried, and the meeting was then adjourned to 
the 14th inst. 



April 14th, 1868. 
The President, De. James Hunt, in the Chaib. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and confirmed. 

The new elections were announced as under : — 

Felloivs. — John Cleghorn, Esq., of Wick, Caithness. Theodore 
Richard Schweitzer, Esq., London. 

Local Secretary. — T. A. Campbell, Esq., L.T.P. & S., Glasgow, and 
L. M., Sydney, N.S.W. 

Corresponding Members. — Babti Eajendralala Mitra. William A. 
Hammond, Esq., M.D., New York. 

The following presents, received since the last meeting, were then 
announced, and thanks were voted to the donors. 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 

From the Society — Memoires de la Soci6te d'Anthropologie de Paris, 

3rd vol., 1st fas. 
From the Editor — Medical Press and Circular. 
From L'Acad^mie Royale de Bruxelles — Memoires Courounes, vol. 

xxxiii ; Bulletin 1867, No. 7 ; and 8vo, 19 & 20 ; Annuaire 1868. 
From the Author — Annales M6t6orologiques ; sur les Orages de Juin 

and Juillet, 1867. 
From M. Ad. Quetelet — Sur l'Age et l'Etat Civil de Maries en Bel- 

gique. 
From the Editor — New York Medical Journal, March 1868. By 

Messrs. Hammond and Dunster. 
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From the Editor — British Medical Journal. 
From the Society — Proceedings of the Eoyal Society, No. 100. 
From the Author — Intomo al Cranio di Dante. By A. Garbiglietti. 
From the Author — Kicherche intomo alia Conformazioni del Bacino 

delle Donne Giavanesi. By A. Garbiglietti. 
From the Society — Transactions of the Geological Society of Glasgow. 

By John Young. 
From the Author — Burmah and the Burmese. By K. B. H. Mackenzie. 

The Director (Mr. Brabrook) announced that the Council had 
that day appointed Mr. Edward Charlesworth as Travelling Secretary 
to the Society. The Council had also appointed Mr. William Win- 
wood Reade as Visiting Secretary for Africa. 

The adjourned discussion on Mr. McGrigor Allan's paper on Euro- 
peans and their Descendants in America was then recommenced by 

The Director, who briefly recapitulated the present position of 
the various questions that had been raised. 

Major Owen having been called on by the President to speak, said 
that he had never been in America, and his knowledge of Americans 
was principally derived from what he had seen of them in India ; he 
could not, therefore, draw any comparison between the Americans in 
their own country and Englishmen. The climate of India was not 
suited to them any more than to the English, and in India, the third 
generation of Europeans does not exist. 

Mr. Mackenzie dissented from the opinions expressed in the paper. 
In the first instance, he objected to the term Anglo-Saxons, as a mis- 
nomer altogether ; and he contended that those who are commonly 
called Anglo-Saxons are a mixture of several races. He thought it 
doubtful whether a pure race possessed enduring life ; and he was 
disposed to think that those nations which were remarkable for pro- 
sperity and long continuance, must be composed of an agglomeration 
of different races ; experience having shown that no pure races were 
able to govern themselves. At the same time he thought that pure 
races, after admixture with others, were likely after a time to be re- 
produced. He adduced several instances to support the opinion that 
the most flourishing and enduring people are those composed of a 
mixture of several races, and that the tendency of pure races is to 
die out. In America, the Red Man had disappeared. ; and the pro- 
sperity and greatness of the United States, he thought, was attri- 
butable to the circumstance that the population was made up of the 
surplus population of Europe. It was found to be impossible for the 
Red Man to exist in contact with European civilisation. 

Dr. Charnock said the American people were degenerate because 
they came from a bad stock, viz., from the worst portion of the 
British nation. In England, the climate was bad, the food bad, and 
nearly everything was bad ; but notwithstanding, few people would 
emigrate to America who could remain in England. Then they took 
with them their boorish manners and their bad habits, and encum- 
bered themselves with a cold, worn-out political institution, based on 
superstition, and culminating in spiritual wives. It was said that if 
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America did not, from time to time, receive new blood from the 
mother country, it would become depopulated on account of the climate 
and other causes. He thought this was going too far, because some 
people could live in almost any climate. No doiibt, generally speak- 
ing, people would not nourish in a climate totally different to that in 
which they have been brought up ; and therefore, emigration was, to a 
certain extent, carrying out the Malthusian doctrine, which must be 
done by some means or other. At the previous meeting of the So- 
ciety, Mr. Lewis had ridiculed the term Anglo-Saxon, and had stated 
that all the great things in this country had been done by the British. 
He joined issue with Mr. Lewis with regard to the term Anglo-Saxon, 
which was the only one that could be used. He did not believe that 
there was much in common between the English and the Celts, and 
thought there was almost as much difference between them as be- 
tween the English and the Chinese. The English language was based 
upon Anglo-Saxon, and had borrowed very little from the Celtic ; it 
had, probably, not fifteen ordinary words from the Celtic language. 
In Great Britain, the English were the dominant race ; and he was 
inclined to think that if ever the Celts shoiild out-number them, they 
would still be so. If a people could not govern themselves, they 
must be governed by others. 

Dr. Nicholas said, he had been struck with amazement at many 
things he had heard during this discussion ; more especially by what 
had been uttered that evening. With regard to what had been said 
about the " Anglo-Saxon race," and what Dr. Charnock had said about 
the Celts not having power to govern themselves, and as to the Eng- 
lish language not containing fifteen Celtic words, he would make a 
few remarks. He challenged Dr. Charnock to prove that the English 
language, as now used, does not contain many scores of Celtic words, 
or that one-half the words in the English dictionary were from the 
Anglo-Saxon. In considering the general question, it was important, 
he thought, to determine, in the first place, what was meant by 
"race"; and whether, when speaking of the "Anglo-Saxon" and of 
other races, they applied the term in the same sense. The Celtic 
race was better defined than most others ; but when they came to 
speak of the "English race," and of the "Anglo-Saxon race" in Eng- 
land and America, they had a confusion beyond the power of man to 
unravel. He thought, as a scientific society, they ought to seek after 
an exact terminology, and that this word " race" should have a de- 
finite and fixed meaning. They could not derive a very large number 
of the inhabitants of England from the Saxons. The Bomans left a 
large Celtic population in Britain, who were subsequently conquered 
by the Jutes, the Angles, the Saxons, and afterwards by the Danes 
and Normans. There was sufficient evidence, however, that the con- 
querors and the conquered became one united people ; and the term 
" British race", he considered, might be more properly applied to the 
compound people now found in England, than "Anglo-Saxon". A 
large number of the chiefs who, with their followers, came over with 
the Norman army, were Celts from Brittany, Anjou, and Normandy 
itself, and that made the people more Celtic than before. This mixed 
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blood in the population, after a while, colonised America ; and had 
there been increased by incessant immigration, in which the Celtic 
element had greatly preponderated over the Teutonic, and the Irish 
characteristics had entered largely among the great mass of the 
American people. The question to be determined was the nature of 
that compound mass, which, he contended, was only Anglo-Saxon to 
a small extent. On those grounds, therefore, he objected to the term 
Anglo-Saxon : first, as applied to the people of England, and still 
more especially as applied to the Americans. Into the main branch 
of the question, as to whether admixture of distinct races was pos- 
sible, and the apparent proofs of such admixture in America, he 
could not, at that hour, venture to enter. 

Mr. Holden (an American) said, he had for a long time observed 
in America the results of marriages of different races, and he had 
observed that the children have nearly always partaken of the cha- 
racter of one parent or the other, and that the blood cannot be 
mixed. He contended that it is impossible to mix even two widely 
different families, much less two different races. All attempts to 
mix the blood generally, resulted in reverting to one or the other of 
the original types. The same fact was observed in plants and seeds ; 
though there might be a temporary blending of two different kinds, 
after a time they became again distinct. The children of mixed races 
might have separate characteristics ; some features being similar to 
those of one parent, and some like those of the other, but they gra- 
dually changed, and became altogether distinct. In speaking of races, 
he meant those which were decidedly different. The Negro, for ex- 
ample, was a race distinct from the American and Indian, and the 
latter was distinct from the European ; they were divided by separate 
generic types, which could not be mixed. 

The President observed, that Mr. Holden had brought the discus- 
sion back to the point from which it started. The paper was written 
in answer to Mr. Murray, who said he had been converted to Darwin's 
theory of transmutation of species, by the changes produced in Eng- 
lishmen settled in America; but Mr. Holden had shown that the 
changes produced by the mixture of distinct races were not perma- 
nent. He objected to the use of the words race, type, and species, as 
synonymous terms. Unfortunately, they did not know exactly what 
was meant by those terms ; but the tendency of scientific investiga- 
tion was to show that race is distinct from species or type. Mr. 
Murray, who spoke on the first evening of the discussion, said, that 
there was no distinction at all, and that the divisions were merely ar- 
bitrary. He (the President) doubted the fact ; and he thought the 
tendency of science was to define species more distinctly, and that 
they were finding out every day new races and species of man. Mr. 
Swinburne had said that in America there are at least two writers 
who possess natures entirely different from any in Great Britain — 
Whitman and Poe. If that were the fact, he should be obliged to 
admit that a great change had been produced by transplantation from 
this country to America ; but he questioned whether the j>oems of 
Whitman were so very distinct from the poetry of England. On 
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reading them, he found nothing to warrant the assertion that there 
was so very great a distinction between him and other poets. Then 
as to Edgar Poe, he could not admit that there was in his poems any- 
thing essentially distinct ; and even if there were, he should entirely 
ignore the conclusion, that it was evidence of the commencement of 
a new race in America. At the last meeting, Mr. Brookes denounced 
the views he (the President) had taken as to acclimatisation. He had 
to say, in reply, that the subject of acclimatisation was not under 
discussion. Mr. Brebner supported Mr. Brookes on that occasion ; 
and that night they had had a speech from Mr. Mackenzie, who de- 
nied the national existence of a pure race. In opposition to that 
opinion, however, he believed that it is only when a race is pure that 
it can last. The Jews, Chinese, and Arabs, who are mostly pure races, 
undergo any change of physical conditions with comparative impunity ; 
and he considered that those people who cannot stand change of cli- 
mate, are of a mixed race. Whether blood cannot be mixed, and 
whether the influence of temperament was so great as has been stated 
by some writers, were questions, no doubt, of great importance, and 
had been brought before the public very ably by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
who had shown in his recent work great appreciation and knowledge 
of anthropology ; and the time would come when they must go into 
those minute questions of the science of human nature. With respect to 
the different races existing in America, it was the opinion of Primer - 
Bey and Desor, who were supported by several writers, that there is 
a perfectly new race now forming there. He doubted that it was so. 
There were as distinct tribes in America as in Europe, who preserved 
their distinctive types in a marked form, and all the change observ- 
able in them was a tendency to degenerate. But there was no simul- 
taneous change, as Mr. Murray had stated, and to suppose so was 
perfectly preposterous. They differed from Englishmen only in a 
small degree, and had less vitality. 

Mr. W. Winwood Beade said that the impression made on him 
during the time he was in America respecting the physique of the 
people was this, the southerners were far superior to those of the 
north ; the Kentucky men in particular, who were celebrated for their 
fine appearance. As to the general question of the paper, he con- 
sidered that the Americans have decidedly a type of their own. The 
men are tall, thin, pale, with very little hair on the face, and their 
teeth decay early in life. The women suffer more from child-bearing 
than the English, and seem to be broken up by it, to which may be 
attributed the habit of abortion, which is common in the Northern 
States, even among married women. In Massachusetts, the oldest 
colony and where the people are purely of English descent, the change 
of type is very apparent. The people admit themselves that they 
are different from the English ; but they assert that the change has 
been on the part of the latter, and they refer to portraits of Shake- 
speare and of persons who lived in the last century to show that 
the modern Americans resemble them, and that the English it is who 
have changed their type. The change in the Americans had been 
attributed to their peculiar food, and to the habit of eating hot bread ; 
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but he thought it was attributable to other causes as well. Peculiar 
diet could scarcely account for the scantiness of hair upon the face. 

Mr. Brebner made a few observations as to the definition of the 
word physique, which he considered too vague a term. 

Abstract of Reply. 

Mr. J. MoGrigor Allan remarked in reply, that the statement of 
the Kev. Dunbar Heath that six or eight different races would not always 
subsist under one government, was susceptible of two meanings ; either 
that the races would be fused into unity under one government, or that — 
a much more probable event — the various races would develope separate 
governments ! The ultimate political separation of races in America 
he considered certain. He thought the French were not the descendants 
of Franks, but Gauls. Gallic ardour hurled them against Home and 
to the Rhine, under the modern Brennus. In reference to Mr. Andrew 
Murray's remarks, physical distinctions did not prove a homogeneous 
race. Each Europiean race preserved in America its respective charac- 
teristics. There was no distinction in character and physique which 
could not be accounted for by the conditions affecting transplanted 
races. Mr. Swinburne had disputed the statement of Mr. Clark Russell 
that Americans had no literature of their own. E. A. Poe was the 
most original of American poets. In life and character he greatly 
resembled Savage. Poe's dissipation caused his expulsion from the 
university, and interfered with his education. Whitman was a man 
of the people. As the intellectual aristocracy of America was modelled 
in the European type, the self-taught man was most original, most 
American. In literature especially was America a European colony ! 
America would not agree to an international cojyyright, and the 
sharp practice of Saxon pirates was shown in the sj^stematised robbery 
of British and American authors. If America /tad solved the problem 
of democracy, it would only prove Knox right in defining the Saxon 
as nature's democrat. But America had not solved the problem of 
constitutional freedom and individual rights. Messrs. Mill, Bright, 
and other eminent Liberals, erred in attributing American prosperity 
solely to her political institutions. It was owing mainly to her im- 
mense territory, which enabled her to get rid of the criminal element, 
which in Europe is constantly contaminating and polluting society. 
England used to shoot her human rubbish into Australia, until Saxon 
colonists told her to stop that "little game." Race, again! The 
severe and salutary satire of Punch would not be tolerated in New 
York. Lynch law threatened America with the worst of all tyrannies 
— King Mob. The intellectual classes were not satisfied with de- 
mocracy {vide "Neiv America") ! 

In reference to Dr. Wood's remarks on prolific families in the south, 
easier conditions of existence might enable a generation or two to with- 
stand the physiological law affecting transplanted races, but how long- 
would they resist climate unsustained by European immigration 1 
American leanness had been attributed to the hard labour of new 
settlers. It was not in new settlers the physical change was most ap- 
parent. The immigrant presented a marked contrast to the cold 
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American stock. The change was more observable in cities than in 
the rural districts. The destruction of teeth was attributed to the 
eating of hot bread. But why did colonists eat hot bread 1 Like the 
over-heating of Canadian houses causing a sallow complexion, it was 
one of the many peculiar habits modifying physique, and attributable 
directly or indirectly to climate, to conditions affecting transplanted 
races. 

Mr. Brookes had characterised the evidence against naturalisation 
as "facts of trivial character." Such they might seem to superficial 
observation, but not to scientific scrutiny. Alterations in physique 
were a solemn warning to intrusive races, that the climate had not 
been made for them, nor they for the climate. No human race thrives 
equally well in all climates. Like animate plants, each kind of man 
has his habitat. Transplant him, he decays quickly or slowly ac- 
cording to locality and other conditions. Observe the effect of the genial 
climate of North America (the land of promise, the safety-valve of the 
old world) ou the strongest human race. The argument based on the 
brief duration of the colony (two hundred years) was against, not in 
favour of, naturalisation and acclimatisation. If in this brief period 
transplanted races are so changed that the distinction is palpable, and 
is delineated in caricature, — and this in spite of fresh blood continually 
pouring in, — why, suppose a native race in process of formation? Does 
nature form new races by physical deterioration ? A marked indis- 
putable symptom of decline is — emaciation. Early loss of teeth and 
hair, absence of beard, non-development of the female bust, spare 
figures, falsetto voice, and pale complexion ; such pi'oofs of physical 
degeneracy are not trivial, but important anthropological facts bearing 
on the future of European colonies in America. 

Mr. Brebner said, that Americans " fought well. " He might have added, 
especially Irish, German, and other European immigrants ! An Eng- 
lish officer, serving in the southern army, had stated (in Blackwood) 
the impossibility of making American cavalry come to close quarters 
and cross sabres as in Europe. He had in vain set his troop the 
example of charging. Federal and Confederate horsemen invariably 
drew up and fired their pistols, without exchanging sword cuts. 
Mr. Allan thought the Normans had been to a great extent ab- 
sorbed by the Saxons (see Nott and Gliddon's Typ>es, Latham's Eth. 
Brit. Isles). From the departure of the Bomans to the Norman 
conquest, more than six hundred years, England was under Saxon 
rule. Welsh, Irish, Gaels, know us to this day as Saxons, not as 
English. Dr. Donovan had supported all the views of the paper, 
almost in the author's words, which was the more valuable as the 
doctor had not heard the paper read. American mental vigour did 
not illustrate the "mens sana in corpore sano." Mormonism, religious 
mania, miscegenation, spiritualism, the folly called " woman's rights," 
all the extravagant ideas subsisting in society, like the unlimited use of 
narcotics, and other habits. All the peculiar political, social, religious 
" American notions," were reducible to direct and indirect influences 
of climate and conditions modifying transplanted races. Americans 
affected to despise and defy Europe ; to be independent of the old 
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world ; of their race ; of the very blood flowing in their veins ; of the 
land whence they came ; whence they borrow everything ; isolated 
from which their very existence is precarious and uncertain ! 

He thanked Mr. Charlesworth for his courteous criticism. Mr. 
Charlesworth had asked, " why should emigration to America ever 
cease 1" Why has it to a great extent ceased in South America ? Why 
should America, possessed of its indigenous plants, animals, and men, 
be populated from Europe 1 The Saxon having civilised the red man 
in the north off the soil of his forefathers, and cleared out Tasmania, was 
now busy destroying the Australian, New Zealander, and Caffre. These 
missions might divert emigration from America. The parallel between 
French and American women was not exact. There was a difference 
between small families and none at all ! The unwillingness to become 
a mother was stated as a remarkable fact, attributable to delicacy of 
constitution, causing child-birth to be doubly dreaded, as impairing 
beauty and likely to involve fatal results. He differed from Mr. 
Charlesworth as to the permanency of the Mexican half-caste, which 
could not be considered a race! The natives were the only true Mexi- 
cans. The hybrid returns to the native stock. The withdrawal of 
European blood implied the ultimate extinction of the mixed breed 
(see Knox, pp. 109, 260). Mr. Allan had often heard the statement 
that Europeans grew taller in the colonies. He referred Mr. Higgins 
to Dr. Knox, p. 472, for an explanation of this statement. 

In conclusion, Mr. McGrigor Allan had endeavoured to explode the 
popular fallacy which confounded colonising races forming an American 
nation, with an imaginary homogeneous people sui generis racially in- 
dependent of Europe. North and south had been fighting like Kil- 
kenny cats. No one but Mr. Andrew Murray had said, the Ameri- 
cans are at present a distinct race. Some thought they would become 
such. Judging from history, observing the utter failure of all Asiatic 
and European civilisation on the northern coast of Africa, he thought 
the formation of a Europeo-American race extremely problematical. 
He thought it an eminently practical anthropological question. If 
temperate America did not permit the naturalisation of transplanted 
races, the acclimatisation question might be considered settled in the 
negative. The paper had been well discussed. Valuable and in- 
teresting criticisms had been elicited. Many views which at first 
seemed outre and erroneous, might, on subsequent examination, appear 
logical and just. He did not undervalue objections to which time did 
not permit a reply. He had heard with especial gratification the 
remarks of two American gentlemen, Dr. Wood and Mr. Hold en, re- 
spectively representing South and North. Their amicable criticisms 
rendered it superfluous for him to hope that his views, put forward with 
scientific candour, would not wound the feelings of any scientific 
American. He had reminded our American cousins of the close re- 
lationship between them and us. Blood was thicker than water. 
Britannia was proud of her "great plantation," and enlightened America 
thrilled at the history of our common ancestors, proclaiming, " There 
is life in the old land yet." His paper demonstrated the physical, 
moral, intellectual — in short, racial ties uniting the two great Eng- 
vol vi. m 
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lisli-speaking nations of East and West. He believed the gloricms and 
peaceful rivalry between Britain and America in arts, science, civilisa- 
tion, and human progress, had no more powerful aid than the cosmo- 
politan science of Anthropology. 
The meeting then adjourned. 



The following is the speech of Dr. J. W. Wood on Mr. Allan's 
paper, referred to at p. cxlvi. 

Dr. Wood stated that he had been nearly twenty-five years in the 
Southern States of America, and could not agree with the statements 
made by the author of the paper, or the principle laid down by Dr. 
Knox, that " Already the United States man differs in appearance 
from the European, and that America will still require European 
blood to keep up its people, and then be a kind of European settle- 
ment." His experience was that the people of the South are as healthy, 
strong, and as long-lived as the people of England; and as to physical 
changes, that is all fancy. As to the intermixture of European blood, 
that took jikce mostly in the Northern and Western States, where all 
the immigrants settled, the Southern States having been tabooed on 
account of their so-called slavery ; the citizens of those states having 
been considered by unthinking people as men-stealers, pirates, and 
every thing that was bad, when the Southerners had never fixed a 
vessel to fetch a cargo of slaves : but this had been done by the English 
and Yankees. This view and a wrong understanding of the Southern 
people, had kept emigration away from this section of America, so he 
thought here we might look for a settlement of the question, and if 
any deterioration of body or mind had taken place it ought to be 
seen. He then gave a case of a Mr. Davis's family, Mrs. Davis having 
had twenty-four children, of which some sixteen or eighteen were 
living, and the old people when he last visited them were over 
eighty years of age. They were the third generation of native 
born Americans, and he knew their children, grand-children, and 
great-grand-children ; and the third generation, to his own knowledge, 
were as strong, as healthy, as heavy, and he believed considerably 
heavier and taller than the average people of London, and this gene- 
ration is at least the sixth since the family removed from London. 

He desired to place the people of the South right before the Anthro- 
pological Society, and he stated that when he arrived in Tennessee, 
in 1844, the question was not "Is slavery right in and of itself," 
but, " what must we do with our slaves, now they are working and 
producing something 1 Turn them loose and they become a lot of worth- 
less people, a mass of criminals, a clog to all progress, a regular tax 
upon the State." 

The result at the present day is a convincing proof of their states- 
manship, foresight, and knowledge of the negro's character, for the 
United States government has had to supply nearly three millions of 
starving people with something to eat this winter (1867-8). 

Dr. Wood contended that the American people had not undergone 
any deterioration, at least in the Southern States, physically or men- 
tally, and that they arc as long-lived, as heavy, as tall, as robust, and 
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as strong as the people of Europe. He had come to this conclusion 
after having travelled (to see the effects of the war since its close in 
1865) through the States of Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and a good portion of Georgia. 

Again, in the year 1842, Professor Drake stated in his work on the 
" Principal Diseases of the Valley of North America," that he took the 
stature and weight of 316 soldiers of the United States' army, con- 
sisting of, — native-born Americans, 155; Irish, 82; English, 17; Scotch, 
10; Germans, 45; Danes and Poles, 7; total, 316. Nearly all of 
them between the ages, of twenty and thirty years, and had attained 
their full stature, breadth, and weight. The Americans, Irish, and 
English were the tallest, and were nearly equal to each other in height ; 
The Scotch, Germans, Danes, and Poles, were the lowest ; but the 
stature and breadth of the whole of them were so nearly equal as to 
make no element worth taking into account. In calculating their 
weight it was as follows, average and greatest individual weight : — 



Americans, average we 
Irish „ 

English „ 

Scotch „ 

German „ 

Danes and Poles 



ght, 148 lbs. 9oz. greatest weight, 189 lbs. 
144 11 „ „ 192 

147 2 „ „ 183 

146 8 „ „ 167 

146 1 „ „ 176 

143 7 „ „ 165 



Making an average of the Irish, English, Scotch, &c. 145 lbs. 9oz., or 
a difference in favour of the native-born American 3 lbs. 

Dr. Wood then gave an account of the different families by name in 
Stanley Valley, Hawkins County, Tenn., embracing a distance of some 
six or seven miles of the length of the valley, and gave one family in 
detail as an illustration, of the name of Looney, which family had 
twelve children, all arrived at maturity and all living, except the 
youngest son, who was killed at the battle of Shilo ; all the children 
are married except one, and reincreasing and multiplying almost 
equal to their parents ; and he knows personally four generations of 
the family, which will compete in health, strength, and weight with 
any similar number of families in Europe. These families came 
originally from the Isle of Man, and had been in America for at least 
two if not three generations before he knew them. The other families 
were numerous, also, so no danger of dying out for want of fresh 
European blood. 

He continued, Again, what does the United States cens\is of 1860 
show, by comparing the Southern States with the New States, West ? 
Let us see. The State of Georgia numbered in 1840, 691,392 persons, 
and increased to 1860, a period of twenty years, to 1,057,829 — whites 
595,697, blacks 462,232 ; increase in twenty years, 23J per cent. 

Tennessee in 1840 . . . numbered 829,210 
And in 1860 (20 years) . „ 1,109,847 

Whites 834,063, blacks 275,784 ; increase in twenty years 16 per cent. 
While the new State of Iowa in 1840 numbered 43,112, and in 1860, 
twenty years, 674,948 ; increase in twenty years 300 per cent. Cali- 

m 2 
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forma in 1850 numbered 92,957, in 18G0 (ten years) 380,016 ; increase 
in ten years, 308 per cent. Oregon in 1850 numbered 12,093, in 
1860 (ten years) 52,464 ; increase in ten years, 333 per cent. 

Here in the Southern States is shown a natural increase without 
emigration, averaging in twenty years nearly 20 per cent. In the 
New States, where immigration is rife and fresh Europeans are continu- 
ally pouring in, we find an increase of 314 ^ev cent. 

Further, Dr. Caldwell, Louisville, Kentucky, states a fact in his 
work, " Unity of the Human Eace," pp. 155, that goes very strongly to 
establish my statement of no deterioration physically of the southern 
people. He says, " In 1821 five other American gentlemen and my- 
self, who had visited Drury Lane Theatre in company, were indulging 
ourselves, between two acts of the play, in a promenade from end to 
end of the lobby. While thus amusing ourselves I observed that we 
were constantly gazed at by about an equal number of well-dressed 
young Englishmen, one of whom was by his costume recognised by us 
as an officer of the guards ; though the party did not actually follow 
us, yet they kept their eyes so closely and unremittingly fixed upon 
lis, and seemed to scrutinise our countenances and persons so strictly 
that I deemed their conduct singular at least, if not exceptionable. 

" At length, in approaching them, I said to my associates, in a tone 
intended to be heard and understood by the scrutinising party, ' Those 
gentlemen we have passed so often and are now about to pass again, 
must have observed in us something very singular to them, but whether 
agreeably or disagreeably so I neither know nor care ; their eyes have 
been thus unceremoniously riveted on us for the last five or ten 
minutes with a degree of intensity not usual anywhere, and not 
tolerated in well-bred society.' 

" As we again approached them, on our return movement, the officer 
of the guards stepped a few feet ahead of his companions, apparently 
for the purpose of speaking to us. In relation to my associates I made 
a similar movement, and assumed a like position ; and we both simul- 
taneously bowed and touched our hats. Laying his hand gently on 
my shoulder, the officer said in a mild and courteous maimer, ' I per- 
ceive, Sir, you have observed my companions and myself fixing our 
eyes on your friends and yourself more frequently and intently than 
you thought the occasion required or perhaps justified ; but I beg to 
assure you that a want of respect formed no part of our motive for 
doing so ; our only reason was the curiosity and attraction produced 
by your size and figure, each of which, you must yourselves acknow- 
legde, is sufficiently impressive to excite more than common attention.' 

" This reply, producing instinctively a more discriminating glance 
of my eye at my friends than I had hitherto indulged, I perceived that 
I myself, surpassing in stature six feet and an inch, was, notwith- 
standing, nearly two inches lower than the next lowest of the Ameri- 
cans, and fully three inches lower than the tallest of them, and our 
proportions corresponded, and we were all Southern Americans. A 
few jocular remarks respecting Southern productiveness and Southern 
growth terminated our conference, and the rising of the curtain re- 
called us to our seats." 
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Dr. Franklin, while American agent at Paris more than forty years 
before the above took place, satisfactorily settled the same principle in 
a very complete manner, at a public dinner for the Abbe" St. Pierre — 
for the Abb! delighted to expatiate on the degeneracy of Europeans in 
America, and his favourite theory was the same as Dr. Knox's and 
that laid down by the writer of the paper. 

" Monsieur l'Abb6," said Dr. Franklin, " in a case of controversy, 
when facts and demonstration can be resorted to as arguments, those 
of mere words should be abandoned. You contend that the man of 
America is belittled, and therefore inferior in size and strength to the 
man of Europe." " I do," replied the Frenchman. " There are seated," 
rejoined Franklin, " on each side of you three French gentlemen, and 
on each side of me three Americans ; and neither of the parties are 
jsicked men, but fair representatives of the stature of their respective 
countries ; will you and your friends, therefore, have the goodness to 
rise, and I and mine will do the same, and let the company present 
decide which are tallest and largest, the French or the Americans ? " 
No sooner said than done ; the fourteen gentlemen were instantly on 
their feet, and in stature and girth, height and weight, the smallest 
American was a demi-giant compared to the largest Frenchman. The 
question was self-decided, and the spectators had an unanimous and 
hearty laugh at the vanquished Abbe\ This anecdote was given by 
President Jefferson. 

Thus, Gentlemen, I have given you my own observations at the 
present time, 1868 ; the opinion of Dr. Caldwell in 1821 ; and that of 
Dr. Franklin about 1780. This is no new subject, the belittleing and 
degeneracy of the descendants of Europeans in America ; it has been 
refuted again and again for the last centuiy. 

In regard to the American women, I must saj^, in reply to my friend 
Dr. Donovan, that the ladies of Tennessee and Georgia are, so far as my 
observation goes, the handsomest in the world, and their labours and 
endurance during the late war justify me in saying, they have no 
superiors in energy and endurance. It is stated by Dr. Knox, that 
" In both sexes the adipose cellular cushion interposed between the skin, 
and the aponeurosis and muscles, disappears, or, at least, loses its adi- 
pose portion, the muscles become stringy and show themselves, the 
tendons appear on the surface, symptoms of decay manifest them- 
selves." 

In reply to these sweeping charges I refer to the ladies themselves, 
and if any gentleman will go through Tennessee, Georgia, or South 
Carolina, he will find thousands of as fine, handsome, and well-formed 
women as can be found in the world ; and as handsome, intelligent, 
refined, kind, and affectionate old ladies, mothers, and grandmothers, 
as can be seen in England or anywhere else. 

In reply to the early decay of the teeth, during the first evening's 
discussion, I believed that to be as stated, but as my attention was 
directly called to the subject, and having next day to go by railroad a 
considerable distance, and there being in the carriage five women, ages 
running between eighteen and thirty-three, I noticed them very care- 
fully. The first, eighteen years of age, had lost some two or three; 
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the next, a young mother, say twenty-three, with a baby, had lost a 
number ; the next in age was sickly, her teeth were black and decayed; 
the only one whose teeth were sound, clean, and smooth, was the oldest, 
and she was a Scotchwoman ! Before this meeting I attended a holiday 
(Good Friday) at Battersea Park, and walked around for hours, and 
noticed hundreds of young girls and women, and I must say the 
American women are but little worse than what I saw, if any ; it was 
the same in Hyde, St. James, Regent's, and Greenwich Parks, all of 
which I visited to compare and satisfy myself of this truth. One thing 
which I notice very plainly is, that the skins of the English women 
appear thicker and coarser than those of the Southern women, but, 
the same as I see in the Northern States — they have also on an average 
more adipose matter, but have not that elegance of carriage and 
nervous temperament possessed by the Southern ladies. 

Again, in reply. Now what do these signs — added to the uncertainty 
of infant -life in the Southern States, and the smallness of their families 
in the Northern — indicate % (Knox, 74.) Professor Barton, late of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, in one of his lectures, states some facts which I 
think will carry out strongly some of the points I have touched upon. 
He says : — 

In New Orleans there was 1 child in every 3 '96 of the inhabitants 
Baltimore „ „ 1 „ „ 3-68 
Philadelphia „ „ 1 „ „ 4'38 „ „ 

New York „ „ 1 „ „ 3-88 „ „ 

Boston „ „ 1 „ „ 4-35 „ 

Or one child to every 3| persons ; so you will perceive that Dr. Knox's 
theory is not very sound, either about the North or the South. 

And in old age the Southern States are hard to surpass, for Dr. 
Barton gives the following figures : — 

In the City of Boston there was 1 person over 100 years of age in 
every 61,392. 

In New York 
In Philadelphia . 
In Baltimore 
In Charlestown . 
AVhile in New Orleans 
in New Orleans 6 1 persons over 1 00 years of age to 1 in Boston. 

The States show somewhat different figures to the cities, yet con- 
siderably in favour of the South. In the State of Massachusetts there 
were over 100 years of age, 1 in every 10,517 persons ; in Pennsylvania, 
1 in every 9,765 ; in North Carolina, 1 in every 2,081 ; in South 
Carolina, 1 in every 2,441 ; in Louisiana, 1 in every 1,608, or in the 
State of Louisiana 6| persons over 100 years of age to every one in 
the State of Massachusetts. These facts, gentlemen, I think, furnish 
a full reply to the above, and give an answer to the question, " Now 
what do these signs, added to the uncertainty of infant life in the 
Southern States and the smallness of their families in the Northern, 
indicate t Not the conversion of the Anglo-Saxon into the lied Indian, 
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but warnings that the climate was not made for him, nor he for the 
climate." Dr. Knox never was in America. 

In conclusion let me add, it is equally as unlikely for the American 
people to require fresh addition of European blood to keep that Conti- 
nent populated, as it is for England to require fresh blood from 
Yankee-land ; if either, it is more likely that England will require the 
fresh supply, for if you will go with me and examine your hospitals 
and public institutions, and examine the diseases of the chest, con- 
sumption, heart-disease, scrofula, and the skin diseases produced by 
your forced vaccination, you will almost conclude that the mass of 
the English people cannot be very sound or healthy. 



May 5th, 1868. 
The President, Dk Hctnt, in the Chaik. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Fellows elected were announced as under : — E. L. Nash, Esq. ; 
W. P. Colchester, Esq., of Cambridge ; F. G. C. Wolber, Esq. 

Honorary Fellow — Professor Bonsdorff. 

The following presents were announced to have been received, and 
the thanks of the Society were given to the donors : — 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 

From the Society — Bulletins de la Societ6 Imperiale des Naturalistes 

de Moscou, 1867, Nos. I and II. 
From the Society — Translations and Proceedings of the Royal Society 

of Victoria, part 2, vol. viii. 
From the Author — Reliquiae Aquitanicse, April 1868, by Edward 

Lartet. 
From the Author — Sociale Juristiche Studien, by R. H. Ulrichs. 
From the Editor— British Medical Journal. 
From T. Squire Barrett — The Song of Songs. Anon. 
From the Editor — Medical Press and Circular. 
From the Society — Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 

part 1, vol. ix. 
From the Editor — Revista de Bellas Artes % Historico-Arqueologica. 

Edited by D. Francisco M. Tubino. Second Series, vol. iii, Nos. 

76, 77, and 78, Madrid, 1868. 
From the Author — Admission of Educated Natives into the Indian 

Civil Service. By Dadabhai Naoroji. 
From the Editor — Medical Press and Circular, April 29. 
From the Editor — The Farmers' Journal, March 31 and April 20. 
From A. C. BrebjSter — On the Re-settlement of the Seed of Abraham, 

by Major J. Scott Phillips ; and The Magnetic Orbit, by the Rev. 

H. M. Grover. 

FOR THE MUSEUM. 

From Dr. Shortt — A Series of Fifteen Skulls from India, and Thirty- 
six Photographs. 



